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EACE or War? Hunger or Plenty? Folly or 
Wisdom? What’s in store for us? Where the 
devil are we all heading? The world’s never 
been in such a mess, they say. Will it get 
- worse instead of better? Age has no confi- 
dence in youth and youth no respect for age. 

Speed, bustle, instability—the old order 
#& @©@~=—s changing, giving way to the new. Was there 
ever such a world? Who will show us any good? Well I, 

for one, refuse to be stampeded into the muddle. I can 
__ see one or two things clearly, and so I look ahead; they 
__were never so clear in my mind. I’m young—twenty-six— 
a curate of St. John’s, Westminster. I’ve been a parson 
_ for three-and-a-half years, and lucky enough to collect a 
good deal of fairly valuable experience. In a short time 
bumped up against as many kinds of neighbours as 
be found in this country. If I live till 1965, I shall 
' be fifty-six; so the next thirty years matter a good 


deal 
: ae my philosophy of life. 

‘It is the Inner Spirit that Matters’ — 
First, that though our external circumstances differ a 
at deal from those of past ages, human nature itself 
ot altered very much. We may have done a lot to 
r nature and the outside world, but inside we are 
same. Every age has been modern. We are much 
same people as our ancestors were. You see, we are 
capable of blowing each other to pieces as a way of 


for our own interests. There is nothing much to 
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~The Church at Bay 
? By the Rev. J. McCULLOCH | | 
brag about in the growth of human nature. Oh, we are’ 


kinder and a little more mannerly, [ll admit, but that 1s 


a mere drop in the bucket compared. with the distances 
we have got to grow. Discount all the external differences 
- —the so-called modern conquest of nature—and you will | 
see we are on the same battle-ground as our ancestors. © 


The same forces are striving one against the other—envy, 
hatred and self-seeking are ranged against love, joy, peace. 
The real problem of mankind remains as it always was— 
the problem of individual character. The prophet and the 
die-hard fight the old, old battle in every generation. In 
the real world—the one that people generally ignore— 


externals do not matter very much, It is the Inner Spirit 


that matters in this age, in every age, in every man, woman 
and child in this country. My first aim in life is simply to 
put all external things aside—class, creed, colour, money, 


creature comforts—to be free of them and to concentrate 


on the fruits of the spirit. That is why I am a parson, not 
a lawyer or a soldier, or anything else. My interest is in 
the spirit of my neighbour, not in the clothes he wears, 
or the money in his pocket, or even in the ideas in his 
head. I am out to discover and develop the spiritual force 
at work in my own lifetime in the honest faith that the 
next hundred years depend on that, more than on any- 
thing else. The future does not depend upon outward 
reform, but outward reform in the future will depend 


upon the growth of the spirit in the life of the ordinary 


man of today. My concern is not with governments and 
laws and economic systems, but simply and solely with 


what manner of men and women our sons and daughters | 


women are not m lly : 
haracter has made no advance, then the ‘problems. we 


___-will not have altered in the oes 


SY nai aa Futility of ‘isms’ 

And my other aim in ies is ‘equity clear at simple— 
and that is to talk always in terms of men and women and 
children and never in terms of theories and systems. All 
the ‘isms’ in the world are bunkum. I shall watch Com- 
munism, Fascism, Ecclesiasticism, and dozens of other 
‘isms’ break their necks, because they overlook the fact 
ee that men and women are the actors of this world-drama. 
en They never honestly put the question, ‘Who is my neigh- 


women matter more than systems, and every ‘ism’— 
ecclesiasticism included—that puts the system and its 


3 ie machinery before the men and women who compose it, 
will fail, and fail miserably. Anyone who fights for any- 


thing less than his own soul and his neighbour’s soul is a 
fool, and anyone who puts a system or a church or an 


true freedom. Real freedom is to be the achievement of 
the future, a world of free men and free women, rated 


women are struggling to be free, to grow, to get rid of 
all the absurdities that bind them in chains of their own 
environment, and to destroy the external gods that pin 
them down. ‘Who i is my neighbour?’ is the question that 
goes with ‘Who am I?’ These are the only two questions 
that matter. J have it in my power to be an immortal and 


know a life that brims over the shallow cup we are drinking 
now. That is why Jesus of Nazareth was not concerned 
with religions, ceremonies and reforms of outward govern-. 


bour?’—and you haven’t begun to talk commonsense 
' until you talk in terms of men and women. Men and — 


according to their inner spirit and character. Men and. 


ments. He talked about the Kingdom of the Inner Spirit,_ 


are facing and the chaos we are trying to put in praehes had an unc 
that the beet 76 were ‘not Sectietis to blame 


_ men and women and the dogmas and the | 


ae _ institution before his neighbour is evil and a menace to — 


so has my neighbour, and we shall both struggle till we~ 


and the Brotherhood of Man, things that can be the 


. possession of every man, whether living in a i palace or a 
aS slum, provided they desire them. ‘— 


secondary—that religion was a concentration on essen- 


- and women to come to church. Getting to know them. 
Jesus had the single eye, which saw that all ‘else wis 2 


tials. The work of religion is to set free the inner spirit 


- then, nineteen hundred years ago in Galilee. ; 
As for me, I have one aim in the future, and that is the 
- increase of true religion. I have one watchword, put every-’ 


thirty years,-~ 
os, ~~ Now, ‘to put. things @ in black ana aie J aie wanted 


honestly state what present-day religion is” “doing; and 


next thirty years. I will not speak of Roman Catholicism 


a _ religion i is our: esponsibility. 


The | Prayer Book and the People’ i ah sot Sc 
9 came | down from Oxford i in. 1931, very "satisfied with 
the prospect of becoming a parson in the Established 


1662. I had thoroughly enjoyed hearing Morning and 
Evening es sung in Oxford ee Chapels and lovely 


- 
i ‘ ‘ ri ° SS - 
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of man by the worship of the Highest, and by the Brother- 
hood of Men, and to fight untiringly against all that gets. 
in the way. Religion is the art of living, and Jesus of. 
Nazareth is the Supreme Artist. We all want to know how, 
to live our lives in the midst of so.much confusion and. 
noise, how to be free to grow, to achieve the fruits of the: — 
spirit, to obtain a full and free life. Jesus taught a way” 
_ to live, and His teaching holds: perfectly good today, 
because people are much the same today as they were” 


first, true religion—the-art of living a life. Second, I shall 


or of Nonconformity, because I am a member of the 
Church of England and believe the” future, oF English . 
- the inner spirit of every man and woman in this cou 


one night we managed it. I came rushing back from 
Parish Intercessions to meet him: When we had settled 

- down to cigarettes, he said, ‘I'd no idea parsons were so | 
busy’. ‘I’m only a curate’, I told him; ‘I shudder to think — Bs Ge $ 


thing on one side and get back to what really matters. I 
have one- nope ay we oe tpn this in the next 


third, I shall look ahead and see what it ‘will do in the 


of Christ’. 


Church. I loved the English Prayer Book,’ as written in 


‘never touch the inner spirit of the men and women who — 


worrying discoveries by my job. The Church was always 


-busy. No-time to stop and think the thing out. No time__ 


_ To satisfy him I showed him my diary. He wasn’t a 
_ strikes me you’re all running round in circles’. ‘You m 
what he did mean, apparently. ‘Mind you’, he warned me, _ 
Tm only an ordinary man. I don’t go to church, om a ee 


bet you could get the results you are ge 
nothing at all. What’s the big idea?’ he ask 


‘went on, ‘Here you parsons are, 


there was a gap between the religious urges 


glorious Latin-English Prayer Book with “hich 
them. Much though I loved it all myself, it didn’t 
nail on the head, and when I churched a woman or 
tised a baby or buried anybody, the truth began to ¢ 
on me. This lovely language wasn’t real for them. 
fit in with life as they knew it, with the shop 
streets and the cinemas and the jangle of trams 
sound of motor-horns. 

In much the same way, I came dows from. Oxfo 
armed with a theological degree. Theology is the abstra 
science of religion. It discusses but never solves alf manne: 
of problems—the Trinity and the problem 
the Creation of the world and so on. It is : 
ating for anyone with a keen brain, but it never talks in 
terms of men and women. I thought I could do wonders — 
by. proving things logically, but I soon realised that all 
the hair-splitting doctrines that were ever invented would — 


were my neighbours. You could be the finest theologian 
in England and go on hating your neighbour without any 
difficulty. Theology. wasn’t real either, I I found. — 


The Church’s Bustle of Business. Pater B ores vl 


~ +? 


= 
However, I was kept from doing anything about these . 


in a great bustlé of business—there was-plenty for the 
curate to do. He must go on working the machine without — we 
any reference to the value of the whole affair. Parish-— 
organisations and services kept him busy, | distractingly — 
to get°a single eye, a clear look ahead. Men were made =] 
for services, not services for men. Every day the curate 
must go round visiting—with what object? Getting men 


That was the theory of it. No amount of visiting increased ae 
the congregation, but that didn’t matter. Keep busy. What. a ¥ 
time I wasn’t visiting, I was seeing the same small group 
of people, the congregation, in numerous different Bas 

ans, societies. I’m sull at iG: - 


man, who. found. he nected a parson for one of ince rare 
occasions ina lifetime, his own wedding. We had some 
difficulty in fixing up a time to see each other—my fault, ae 
not his. He was free in the evenings, I wasn’t. However, _ 


how busy a bishop is. He’s probably full up till a year z 
next March already’. ‘But what do you do all the ti 


impressed, and after a second or two, he said so. 


I said, ‘that all this machinery gets us nowhere’. That 


idea as a Church’, I told him, ‘is to awaken ae de 


‘How?’ ‘By preaching the Gospel and showing the ] 
Suddenly, he burst out, “Then why the 
don’t you do it?’ Before I had time to get a word i in 
with the b 
you’ve ever had—wireless, books, plays, iene 
of getting es into — 
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Freedom and Authority in the Modern World 


‘Nineteenth-Century Laissez-Faire 
By JOHN MAUD 


Mr, Maud, Dean of University College, Oxford, is author of the volume on ‘Local Government’ in the Home University 
Library 


HAT I want us to try to do here and in my talk 
next week is to take the hundred years between 
1815, when the war against Napoleon ended in 
the battle of Waterloo, and the beginning of the 
Great War in 1914, and to watch the development of the Eng- 
‘lish State during that century; and I want us to have three ques- 


In the eighteen - fifties: 
Working-class Prosperity— 


tions about freedom 
and authority before 
our mind all the time. 
In the first place, at 
any given moment, 
what sort of people are 
really in control of State 
authority? That is to 
say, who possess the 
real political power? 
Secondly, what sort of 
use is being made of this 
authority? Is it securing 
freedom of any kind? 
And if so, how many of 
the citizens are able to 
live a freer life, thanks 
to the State’s activity? 
And thirdly, what 
method is the State using to get this job done? 
_ In 1815, when our period begins, the position was 
that whoever controlled Parliament, practically speak- 
ing, controlled the State. And Parliament consisted, 
then as now, of two houses, an elected House of 
Commons and a hereditary House of Lords. But the 
House of Commons was elected in such a way that 
it only represented the land-owning gentry, and not 
even the whole of that one section of society; the 
House of Lords, of course, added strength to the 
power of this same class; and the Justices of the Peace, 
who exercised local authority up and down the land, 


—Depravity— 


country gentlemen. England, in fact, was still governed 
in 1815 by a few privileged people, just as it had been 
a hundred years earlier; the section of society which 
had made Parliament supreme over the King by what 
was called the bloodless revolution, in 1688, still re- 
tained its own supremacy over Parliament. 

But meanwhile society, the ordinary life of English 


men and women, had not stood still; in fact, since 1760 it had 
been continuously on the move. One of the consequences of 
what is called the Industrial Revolution was that the northern 
and midland parts of England, where the coal was, became very 
much more important and populous than they were before, 
and a method of electing the House of Commons which was 
based on the way in which population had been 
distributed before industry appeared on the scene, 
became more and more obviously out of date. 
Another consequence was the growth of a new type 
of rich and prosperous person—the iron-master, 
mill-owner, and so on—who naturally began to ask 
why they had no share in the exercise of political 
authority. When the war ended in 1815, the land- 
lords decided that foreign supplies of corn must 
continue to be cut off artificially, in order to prevent 
a fall in the price of corn and a reduction in the 
rents paid them by the farmers. They therefore 
used their political authority to re-impose a Corn 
Law, which prohibited the importation of corn 
from abroad until the price in England rose above 
a certain very high level. 


Society was undergoing an economic and social 
revolution on the grand scale, a revolution which 
has gone on ever since and is not likely to stop; 
the State was practically unchanged, and those in 
authority, so far from trying to adapt the structure 
and functions of the 
State to the changed 
social conditions, 
showed signs of wanting 
to keep society by force 
within the old political 
framework. In fact, as 
late as 1830, the Duke 
of Wellington as Prime 
Minister announced in 
Parliament that ‘the 
existing system of re- 
presentation possessed 
the full and entire con- 
fidence.of the country’. 
What desperately 
needed doing was to re- 
define the purpose and 
methods of the State in 
such a way that the new 


—and Destitution 
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Shag Jand, , born 
ee be given all the freedom: which the authority of ‘the re 
State could give. Now there are only two ways in whicha t 
_ re-definition of this kind can be made, by.consent or by revolu- 

tion. I have mentioned the grievance of the industrialists and 

merchants against the old regime. The grievance of the working © 


vat the DP igiitine of ree industrial: Revoh 


classes was incomparably greater. The condition of the workers 


; ii in the new factories was quite appalling, and the agricultural 


labourer was possibly worse off still. Anything in the nature of 
a trade union had been made illegal by Parliament in 1799; in 
fact, the politically powerful section of society had made it ex- 
tremely difficult for anyone to agitate in favour of reform with- 


out being clapped into gaol or transported. Consequently, there 
seemed every likelihood that agitation would be driven under- 
ground, so that when a change came it would be by revolution 

and bloodshed, not by the force of persuasion. That is why it - 


was extraordinarily lucky that a wedge was driven in 1815, when 


the Corn Law was re-imposed, between two sections of the’ - 
~ rich, for this meant that the cause of reform was taken up by — 


the so-called ‘respectable’ middle classes; they were able to ally. 
themselves with a group of those who were already i in Parlia- 


_ ment, and eventually to induce’a majority of the House of © 


Commons that Parliament must be reformed. 


Immediate Results of the First Reform At i 


that all the landlords, instead of only some of them, and, 
roughly speaking, half the middle classes, could in future vote 
2f elections; and secondly, that the system of constituencies 
for the election of Members of Parliament was partially altered, 
so that the populous industrial districts of the north-west of 


England could be rather more adequately represented. Less > 
than half-a-million people—no women, of course; only men—_ 


were added to the electorate; voting was not made legelly 


‘secret until 1872, and nothing really effective was done until 


1883 to prevent corrupt practices at elections; so it would be 
ridiculous to say that in 1832 the authority of the State was 
handed over to the people. On the contrary, it was not even. 
taken away from those who had it before. 


All the same, the change was tremendously Be Roe fxs : 
at least three reasons. In the first place, the fact that the Reform _. 
~ Act was passed showed once for all that public opinion outside _ 
_ assistance. Unconditional .out-door relief, based on the size of 


Parliament was capable of making itself heard to some effect; 
so that eventually Parliament would have to do what public 
opinion wanted. In town after town during the two years 


before 1832 there had sprung up political unions of citizens | 


demanding Parliamentary reform, and these spontaneous 
organisations of ordinary public opinion were largely respon- 


__ sible for the success of the Reform movement. The Corn Laws 
were eventually abolished through much the same kind ‘of 


organised pressure from outside Parliament. Secondly, the 
monopoly 1 in political power of the privileged few was broken; 


_ it was now impossible to go on pretending that the State itself 


would be dissolved or the constitution broken if the customary 


rulers of the country ceased to have sole charge of it. It was as 


if the door of Parliament had been opened just enough for the 
middle class to get its foot in, and though the people inside 


were still determined that the door should never be opened” 
any wider, the pressure from outside would continue and was - 
_ that in 1834 a full-fledged Benthamite poor law machine was 


certain to succeed in the end. 
Thirdly, the Reform Act made possible a change in the 
kind of freedom which the authority of the State could be 


used to secure for the citizens, and also a corresponding change 


in method. It led-to the practical realisation of the ideas of 


- theorists like Bentham, who had been thinking about govern-- 


ment for years, and who believed that laws, instead of being a 
great hindrance to freedom as they mostly were at that time, 
could be made to serve a good many useful purposes. = 


These thinkers believed in two great principles. They 
believed that what Society ought to aim at isthe greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number of people, and that since the indi- 


‘eee vidual knows his own interest better than anyore else, Society 


his own salvation for. himself. They therefore thought that 


= _ economic prosperity. depended on free competition, and that Ps 
the State ought to confine its activities to the negative job of _ 
: . ‘holding the ring’ and keep its hands off everything else. That 


mn ais why their first principle was /aissez-faire—hands off. But 


ie it was obvious to them that in ae cee the State me peveral 


— Tr 


oT ee" 
ution, j 


' That is why their second principle was the princip 


_ countryside had been going on. The development of large- 
scale capitalistic agriculture, and the enclosure of common = 
- lands which that entailed, had no doubt vastly increased the — 
. amount of food which the country could produce, but it had — 


limitation i in the number of the wage-earners could raise the 
; level of wages which each could earn.-They were therefore 
certain that the existing system of poor relief did not work and 


~ because the burden of poor rates had reached a very teh total. 


' ment had no clear idea of what to do; so it appointed a Royal 


utility and by a system of election which was very useful to the 


__ appointed by the Government, with very considerable pow 


_ Guardians to = the lives of those bed could n not n 
is most likely to prosper if each individual is left to work out ne 


eason but simply becau: 
-ged people such ses Mee 
1. They therefore argued that all laws an 
institutions ought to be looked squarely in the; 
the simple question, ‘What is the use of you; do yo 


and why they came to be called Utilitarians. This optimistic — 
philosophy, putting its faith in individual enterprise and the 
power of the human reason, naturally appealed strongly to th 
new industrial middle-class mind. It provided an excellent — 
argument for reforming Parliament. In a fit of absent-minded- 
ness in 1824 Parliament had actually applied the principle’ eee 
the interests of the working. class, and had relaxed the provi- 
sions of the reactionary law of 1799 which made combinations — 


Mor workmen illegal, but next year it partially withdrew the — e 


concession; and in 1834 it was still possible for the Dorchester 
labourers to be sentenced. to transportation for attempting to oy 


form an agricultural union. Generally speaking; the doctrine 
of individual freedom was only allowed to serve the interests oe: se 


_ of those who had political authority; and anyhow, until Parlia- a a i 
_ ment had been reformed, it could not Lge ee far-reaching ae ; 
j 
3 


results. After 1832 it could. r 
The abolition of black access tironehoot ‘the: British 
Empire i in 1833 and the abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846 


are examples, the one social and the other economic, of the me ee 
The immediate results of the Reform Act of 1832 were, first, 


realisation of the idea of individual freedom. But the reform ~ - ~ : 
of the Poor Law in 1834 and of City Government in 1835, 
are better instances of the Utilitarian philosophy in action. 


Ever since Elizabeth’s time the State had made itself re- 
sponsible for securing the individual from starvation bymeans 
of a poor rate. But simultaneously with the Industrial Revolu- — are : 
tion, an equally fundamental transformation of the rural Z 


destroyed the peasant proprietor and created in his place a My 


huge class of wage-earning landless farm ‘labourers. A perni- 


cious system had grown up of using the poor rate to subsidise = 
wages, with the two results that employers did not have to 
pay a wage sufficient to keep the labourer alive, and a large : 
proportion of the working class became dependent’ on public — 


the family, and the early marriages which it encouraged, 
seemed to the Utilitarians'to be the chief reason why the popu- _ 
lation. was increasing. And they were convinced that only a_ 


must be reformed. The rate-paying middle classes who had 
just got the vote were equally in favour of reform, if only — 


Beginnings of Boards of Guardians Soe 
Certainly something had to be done. The cea Parlia- @ aay. 


Commission, which was told to enquire and make suggestions. 
‘And this Commission—thanks largely to a disciple of Bentham 
called Chadwick—had very Clear ideas." The consequence was 


set in motion. Boards of Guardians (who were only swept 
away by the Local Government Act of 1929) had to be Setred: ey) oy 
up and down the country, in areas defined on the principle of — s oP 


ind 


- 


richer ratepayers, as it gave one man as many as twelve votes _ 
if he were sufficiently well-off, and a share in authority pro- 
portional to his wealth; and these Boards had to appoint paid - 
officials to assist them in the administration of the new ACG i 
In London, a central body of Poor Law Commissioners was 


over the local bodies. They proceeded to try and ore 


hae or mathe In one of these ion sige sanctuaries 
found himself cut off from his home and family, and shut 
with an indiscriminate collection of eae Lgrsapise the <*> 
lame, 1 the halt and the blind. le 
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Cleaning Up Victorian London 


Even after Parliament, in M r. Maud’s words, “decided that the individual could not be left to stew in his own sewage’, methods 
of refuse disposal continued to be primitive, as these pictures of London in the fifties show 


=~ a 


> 


Flushing the sewers 


ue 2 


Tke able-bodied pauper street-sweeper Scavenger Dust hoi! 


Nightmen emptying cess-pits Rat-catching in the sewers 
lilustrations from Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and the London Poor’ (Kegan Paul Trench Trubner, 1831) 
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No wonder the poor rates fell, for some years, anyhow. The 
old principle of not discriminating between those who could 
and those who couldn’t maintain themselves was no doubt bad. 
But the devil of laissez-faire was that it ruled out of court all 
positive action to make the lot of the man who did support him- 
self more eligible, and so seemed to compel you, if you wanted 
discrimination, to make the lot of the man who couldn’t sup- 
port himself Jess eligible. 

Such institutions of local government as existed at this time 
were perhaps even more in need of having straight questions 
asked them by the Utilitarians than Parliament had been. 
Outside the cities which had received charters at various 
times in the past, there was practically no local government, 
except, on the one hand, by country gentlemen called Justices 
of the Peace, and, on the other, by local boards which had 
each been given powers by special Acts of Parliament for 
lighting or watching or paving their particular districts? 
And in most of the chartered cities even less was done to 
provide the citizens with what they wanted than elsewhere. 
With few exceptions these cities were controlled by a ‘shabby 
mongrel aristocracy’ of local worthies, who were able to con- 
tinue themselves in office and co-opt their friends without 
regard for the main body of citizens; indeed, their chief func- 
tion before the reform of Parliament had been to serve uno ffi- 
cially as electoral colleges for sending representatives of the 
great Tory or Whig families to the House of Commons. 

The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 handed over the 
government of 178 cities to councils elected by the local rate- 
payers, and gave a local vote to many of the shopkeepers who 
still had none for Parliament. It deprived the Justices of the 
Peace in those areas of all administrative powers except the 
licensing of public houses (an exception which remains today), 
but it left them their judicial work, and so established the 
very important principle that justice and administration should 
be separate parts of government, and that only administration 
should be entrusted to people directly responsible to public 
opinion through election. The Act did not trust these new 
councils with any wide powers; but it insisted on them pro- 
viding their cities with a police force, and it enabled them to 
take over the functions of the local commissioners for drainage, 
lighting, paving, and so on. For the rest of the country nothing 


- was done. The Justices of the Peace outside the boroughs were 


left with their mixed judicial and administrative powers un- 
touched, and for another fifty years the rural areas had no self- 
governing institution except the Guardians of the Poor. In 
fact, the immediate effect of Parliamentary reform on local 
government seems rather slight; but in the new City Council 
there had been created an instrument of authority which could 
be used later to provide the town part of the population in any 
number of different ways with the means of living a freer life; 
and it was the City Council which served as an example in 
1888 and 1894 when the County Councils, the Urban and 
Rural District Councils and the Parish Councils were even- 
tually called into existence, 


Royal Commissions 


Besides, the reforms of the Poor Law and the Municipal. 


Corporations are not only important for the change in the 
structure of the State which they brought about. A new 
method of government is implicit in them. Royal Commissions 
had often been appointed before, but now it became the 
normal procedure (which has continued to this day) for Com- 
missions or Committees to be entrusted with the work of ex- 
amining a problem scientifically, as the first stage in the pro- 
cess of law-making. From this time on a flood of information 


was made available, in the form of Blue Books, for the Member 


of Parliament and for the general public. This meant that 
reason, and knowledge of the facts, began to play a more 
important part in government, and it also meant that public 
opinion was gradually made aware of the diseases of society 
and of the inadequacy of a policy of ‘hands off’ even to cure 
those diseases, still less to prevent them. 

Another discovery was the part which paid professional 
experts could play in government. The officials appointed 
and paid by the Guardians and the City Councils were some- 


‘thing quite new in England. Still more revolutionary were the: 


inspectors employed by the Poor Law Commissioners, and 
the very idea of an administrative department in London 
exercising continuous control over local bodies; for in the 
past Parliament itself and the Courts of Law had been the 
only organs of central government to take an interest in local 
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authorities. Again, Parliament had delegated legislative power 
~ before, but after the experiment in 1834 of allowing the Poor 


Law Commissioners to issue regulations with the force of law, 


it developed a habit of delegating powers, which has proved — 


one of the most striking features of modern Government. 
Laissez-faire, then, and the politicians who had the sense 


to experiment in accordance with a principle, served the © 


State none too badly. Many of the political and economic 
chains which had been holding society prisoner were struck 


a 


off, and the State began to guarantee its citizens at leasta 


negative sort of freedom, by securing them and their property 
against disturbers of the peace. But something more construc- 
tive than /aissez-faire was needed, and was not long in coming. 
As we have seen, the mere fact of increasing knowledge which 
official research produced, was bound to encourage those in 
authority to take a further step forward. 


Legislation for the Children 


A second powerful influence in the same direction came from. 
the children. It was all very well to say that everyone should 
be free to do what he liked with his own, but it was obvious 
to a good many people even in 1833 that if parents were left 
free (as they were) to put their children to work in mines and 
factories (in fact, a good many of them were compelled by» 
the Guardians to do so, as a condition of receiving poor » 
relief), and if employers were left free to keep children at 
work in a filthy atmosphere in the dark, sixteen hours on end, 
and to prevent them going to sleep by flogging them, there 
was not a very good chance of freedom for the children. 
Accordingly in 1833 an Act was passed which limited the 
hours of work for children and young persons in textile fac- 
tories; and here again it was the device of the professional 
Inspector which made the Act so much more effective than 
tke earlier attempts at factory control had been. In 1842 a 
s:milar limit was placed on the freedom of mine-owners, and 
in 1847, when an Act was passed limiting to ten the daily hours 
which women and children might work in any factory, the 
victory of factory workers in general was assured, for the men 
could only work in the factory while the women were there to 
do their part. After this it was impossible for the State to~ 
pretend that economics was outside its sphere; the foundations 
had been laid for the great structure of State regulation of- 
industry, which is still growing larger and more elaborate. © * 


Finally, there were cholera and typhus to join in the rout — 


of laissez-faire. A man should perhaps be left free to suffer, 
but he certainly could not be allowed to pass on his disease to 
members of the middle or upper class. And how was this to be 
prevented except by the State overstepping its so-called 
‘natural’ limits yet again? “The imagination’, says Mr. G. M. 
Young, ‘can hardly apprehend the horror in which thousands 
of families a hundred years ago were born, dragged out their 


ghastly lives, and died; the drinking water brown with fecal ~ 


particles, the corpses kept unburied for a fortnight in a fes- 
tering London August, mortified limbs quivering with mag- 
gots, courts where nota weed would grow and sleeping dens 
afloat with sewage’. - : 

It is not perhaps surprising that by 1848 Parliament decided 


“that the individual could not be left free to stew in his own 


sewage. Even then, when the first general Public Health Act - 


was passed, it was not made.compulsory except in places — 


where the death rate rose above a certain level, but it enabled 
towns that adopted it to supply their citizens with a number 
of services (such as clean water) which might be expected to 
prevent, as well as cure, some of the more nauseating forms of 
urban slavery. . 


Diagram of the mode of cleansing cesspools by a 
-"" pump and hose, in use in 1851 
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: Soviet Musical Ideals 
ies By M. D. CALVOCORESSI ; 


HAPORIN’S symphony in C minor (whose four move- 
ments are entitled ‘Actual events (1917-1920)’, ‘Dance’, 
‘Lullaby’, and “Campaign’) is one of the many works 
 stillunknown to us, that were inspired by, or conceived in 
relation to, Soviet history and Soviet ideals. A few others are 
Shebalin’s ‘Lenin’ symphony, Sabo’s ‘class-war’ symphony 
-and Krein’s Cantata on texts from the writings of Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin. . ne; 

_ As soon as one reads these titles,a hundred questions leap to 

the mind; and of these questions, neither the leaders of Soviet 
Russian art nor the composers themselves are unaware. The 
time is not far back when, everything being in the melting-pot 

and everybody casting about for solutions of problems not 

____ always very clearly formulated, strictly utilitarian—not to say 
___—sCipragmatic—views of the function of music prevailed. Pundits 
were gravely discussing which kind of old music was in 
accordance with Soviet ideals and which was not. For a while, 

Tchaikovsky’s, for instance, was condemned as- over- 

emotional and reactionary. Now, on-the contrary, critics are 

proclaiming—and this is characteristic of the broadening of 
outlook which has taken place—that ‘he was the first Russian 
symphonist to write works whose form and contents were 
determined by philosophical ideas conceived in the abstract’, 
and inclining to agree with the composer Miaskovsky’s view 
_ that he-was the one and only complete symphonist after Beet- 
hoven. During the period of uncertainty, the production of 
symphonic music was discouraged awhile, the genre being 
regarded as not sufficiently concrete and useful from the prac- 
tical point of view (such is the purport of a Soviet decree of 

April, 1932). Now it is being realised that ‘symphony is the 

musical form in which the Weltanschaung of a period finds its 

fullest: expression’, and the fact that in other countries so 

many of the so-called radical, ultra-modern composers avoid 

tackling its problems and rest content with concentrating upon 

lesser achievements is described as symptomatic. At the same 
time the Russians are eagerly seeking the formula of the music 
that will correspond to the new cultural ideals, and a concep- 
aoe) what ‘Soviet symphonism’ should be is outlining 
spell, <<, - 

The new music, we read, must be national, so as to speak 

the language of the people, and realistic—the term meaning 
not that it should aim at empirical representation of ‘realistic’ 
details, but that it should give ‘true, objective images of the 
world and of human feelings, and follow the natural path of 
human thought’. It must embody active, not contemplative, 
moods, and avoid, among other things, ‘the passivity of 
impressionism, the pessimism of Schénberg and his school, 
and the egotism of individual effusion’. 
. All this, maybe, sounds rather deliberate, theoretical, and 
vague. Yet it expresses a spirit bent on deeds and not on 
A mere declarations of principles. A striking point is that the 
- nationalism of Glinka and his school and the realism of 
7 Mussorgsky should reassert themselves so shortly after the 
< time when musical Russia seemed to have forgone them for 
a ever, 22 et 
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* Shaporin was born in 1889, finished his musical studies at 
___ the Petrograd (now Leningrad) Conservatoire in 1917, and 
Ee so is one of the youngest men whose artistic outlook began to 
____ take shape under the pre-Revolution regime. He first made 
4 es mark with incidental music to a number of plays, and has 
% his credit an opera “The Decembrists’. The symphony 
_- seems to be the first work of his that has attracted general 
: attention in Russia. Three of its movements are directly evoca- 
__ tive of the Revolution, its atmosphere and turmoil. The ‘Lulla- 
by’, introducing a strong contrast, may be described as rest 
and meditation before action—before the ‘campaign’. 
____ Mallarmé once said that ‘poems are made not out of ideas, 
____ but out of words’. Likewise, the idea-contents of music have 
_ nothing to do with its artistic significance; a principle that 
ds good for Soviet music as well as for Strauss’s or 
bin’s. But it is interesting to note that, however great 
rtance Soviet musicians and critics ascribe to the 


Mr. Calvocoressi discusses his subject with special reference to Shaporin’s Symphony in C minot, which is to be given at 
ec: the B.B.C. Symphony Concert on January 23 


idea-contents, they are mainly concerned with the question 
of the music. 

Sovietic labels [one of them wrote] do not imply Sovietic 
contents. The main point is to achieve true musical expression 
and imagery, not tone-painting or representation by mere 
symbols. The composer’s inventions must originate in the 
ideas and feelings upon which our activity lives. 

And a significant fact is that Shaporin first intended his 
symphony to be a choral one in the usual sense of the term, 
but tater decided, while retaining the human voices as’ part 
of his scheme, to give them no words to sing, relying upon 
the music itself to convey the required impressions. 

This it does, all things considered, quite efficiently, and by 
legitimate, musically co-ordinated means. There is no-mis- 
taking the grim, portentous character of the introduction, nor 
the turbulence of the first allegro with its energetic, clear-cut 
main subject and other themes, of which one is a free version 
(with variations following) of a song, ‘the little apple’, popular 
during the civil war, another one, restless in character, fore- 
shadows the riotousness of the ‘Dance’, and another, a march- 
time (also restless, and strained) anticipates the tone of the 
finale. The theme of the second movement, the ‘Dance’, is 
thoroughly Eastern, but the movement as a whole, with its 
turmoil and suggestions of seething crowds, is reminiscent of 
the Revolution scene in ‘Boris Godounof’ rather than of the 
picturesque East. The finale, in which, as already mentioned, 
ideas and colours used in the first movement reappear, is 
more complex and motley; it includes a variety of episodes 
ranging from another moment of languid orientalism, Andante 
molto espressivo, and a lyrical outburst of the piano solo, to the 
irruption of a military band which finally leads up to the 
grand conclusion—a mass song. 

All this is clear and straightforward. enough, and there can 
be no doubt that the composer has made his symphony of 
music and not merely of ideas. Indeed, a good many of the 
contrasts it includes cannot be accounted for by considera~ 
tions other than musical: even the ‘rest before action’ inter- 
pretation of the ‘lullaby’ should not be taken too literally. 
This much granted, there is no reason for objecting to the 
big part played by the idea-contents in the planning and 
carrying out of the symphony. We may, without protesting 
in the name of esthetic fitness, accept Bogdanof Berezovsky’s 
assurance that the finale is a fairly successful attempt to 
‘express the essence of the revolutionary process’. We should 
also mark his declaration that Shaporin has not solved the 
basic problem which all the Soviet composers have to face 
and with which Soviet criticism is deeply concerned—not 
found an adequate methad of ‘expressing the ideas and feelings 
upon which Soviet activities live’. Russian critics are genuinely 

er realities and not mere semblances. They readily acknow- 
ledge that no composer has found a solution of this basic 
problem. They have been steadily remonstrating against 
composers. who content themselves with musical common- 
places or verbiage, and emphasising the need for self-criticism 
from the purely musical point of view. Shebalin’s symphony 
has incurred no blame on these grounds. The criticism levelled 
at it is that it reveals a man ‘who experienced and accepted 
the revolution, but did not identify himself with it as a man 
brought up in its atmosphere would have done’. It is, for better 
or for worse, ‘the music ofa live man, with all his doubts and 
contradictions plainly shown. As such it has a great auto- 
biographical value’. Bearing in mind the location, so to speak, 
of this work in the throbbing, shifting territory of contempor- 
ary Russian music, we may well prepare to listen to it without 
prejudice in its favour or against it, but with the added interest 
of feeling that it represents a stage in developments which may 
be of great importance to art. Broadly speaking, the position in 
Russia is exactly what it was a century or so ago, before the 
coming of Glinka—except that then hardly anybody was 
interested in music, and now almost everybody is. Musical 
ideals are growing clearer and sounder every day; and it has 
become well worth our while to watch the new Russian musi¢ 
in the making,. 
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Pires Art and 
of industry — 


T a moment when the products of British indus- 


natural to enquire how far the measure of success 
so far attained can be increased by changes in the 
arrangements made for enabling the subject to be studied 
and practised in art schools. The questions at issue face 
not this country alone, but all industrial nations, and it is 
very timely on the part of the Board of Education to 
issue, in the ‘Industry’ series of their educational pamph- 
lets*, the impressions of two of their Inspectors after a tour 
of the Continent for the express purpose of examining 
the art schools of the chief European nations. The report 
gives a conspectus of what is being done for art education 
in France and Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. In general, all these countries make the 
provision of facilities for studying ‘industrial arts a matter 
for the central Government. The English practice has 
always been to consider this field as primarily one for the 
initiative of local authorities, and it has not in fact hap- 
pened that local initiative has meant the neglect of certain 
sides because they were not commercially important in a 
particular area. If anything, there has hardly been enough 
specialisation. With a few exceptions, like the silver work- 


_ ing school at Birmingham, and the pottery school at 


Stoke-on-Trent—and both these instances are only partial 
exceptions—the tendency has been for the art school, 
wherever situated, to spread itself equally over a somewhat 
wide field, and to achieve a certain level in a great many 
branches rather than marked excellence in one or two. 


_ Centralisation has always been the tradition in French edu- 

_ cation, and in Germany and Italy the reigning philosophy 

_ of government may be seen at work equally in this as in 
other fields. The German Government a year ago 

. announced that art education had lost touch»with industry 


in the last ten years, and there is at present a double 
movement, to replace by a centralised system the old 


arrangement by which each state ran its own organisa- 


tions, and to link education and industry firmly together, | 


*Industry and Art Education on the Centinent. H.M, Stationery Office. 2s. 
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shall have been in practical industry fo 


_ as it has developed here. But the authors of the Board of — 


trial art are on exhibition and under review, it is” 


by Bedi it a _prerequisit e tha 


Art education, like all education, is so 
up with larger issues that the moment is not p 
for finding in continental countries practices which on 
their technical merits can be fitted’ into the local system 
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Education’s pamphlet point out a number of differences 
between the general practice abroad and in this country. | 

In particular there is more elasticity abroad in the quali- _ 
fications of the people appointed to teach. They do not 
have to spend. a year learning the practice of teaching and 
pedagogy, a barrier which deters many ‘people in this. a r, 
country; and artists who join the staffs of schools are pro- » 

vided with their own studios and encouraged to make 
arrangements individual to each case, so that their own. 

work and their teaching work may assist each other. — 
Incidentally the report discloses the great admiration —_ 
evoked in its writers by the dignity, and in many cases by 
the splendour, of the actual buildings, which are ‘manifes- ; 
tations of State or civic pride. It is this high view 
of the place of applied art which makes it natural for ~ 
continental countries to make of the standards attained a 
matter of national pride or regret. The Ministry of Fine 

Arts in France, the Governments in Italy, Vienna and 
~ Czechoslovakia, all set out to encourage manufacturers to 
use the services of designers trained in the art schools, and 
to educate the public, in a sort of blend of artistic taste 

and patriotic feeling which may not always combine apts 
happily, to seek out and buy the final products. =~ 

- In Britain local authorities are of course in no. sabi 
position to support their teaching arrangements by what 

may be termed the background publicity and marketing ~ 

of the approved results. The recently formed Council 

_ for Art and Industry does, however, offer a way of putting 

at the disposal of manufacturers the conclusions of an 
authoritative body able to look at design from a wide 
point of view. Chambers of Commerce in Europe, parti- 
cularly in Czechoslovakia, stand very close to the art 
schools, in which the employees are acquiring the special- “Oy 
ised skill which is going to mean so much to the manu- 
facturers themselves, provided it has been trained in the 
right directions. Because of this close connection many — 
business men in continental countries have learnt to 
modify the old hostility with which they viewed any 
suggestion in the past that things should be made at 
schools of art which could be actually used, and perhaps 
sold, in competition with commercial products. That f 
instruction should be made realistic, that students should 


as part of their training carry out commissions for actual _ 


pieces of work, has great merits from the point of view 
of maintaining a real and living contact between the 
school and the industrial world. It has beenso recognised, — 
and it is suggested by the Board of Education’s Inspectors, 
that there is an increased scope for these ‘realistic under- _ 
ey PY students in art schools i in this peg 


Week by Week 


URING the past fortnight broadcasting has been [ies 
put to two new uses of very different social value.  _— 
We have had counsel for the defence in the Lind- — ~ 
bergh trial providing American listeners with » 
popular version at the microphone, both retrospective and ae 
prospective, of his activities in court on behalf of the prisoner pies: 
Hauptmann—a kind of popularisation of judicial (or injudi- = 
cial) proceedings which it is hard for staid people on this 
side of the Atlantic to appreciate. On the other hand, in the > ag 
international sphere, the peace of Europe has been “helped a+, 
by the use of broadcasting to give forth the first pronounce- 
ment of the results of the Saar plebiscite. Only by the 
use of wireless was it possible toensure that this news was 
given forth to the public at the zero hour of 7.15 a.m., when 
human passions are usually at. ace lowest level. It is hard — ~ 
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h perfect efficiency at these ‘coolest’ hours greatly increases 
he usefulness of broadcasting as a steriliser of exciting or 
upsetting news. Perhaps the day may come when the peace 
__ of Europe will depend upon some well-calculated announce- 
_ ment broadcast in serial fragments between the hours of 3 
~ and 4 a.m. 
ee x * ha x 
__. Ina broadcast discussion last December with the Warden of 
‘Toynbee Hall, Sir Kenneth Lee argued strongly in favour of 
a system of day-continuation schools for young employees up 
___ to the age of 18, in preference to raising the school-leaving age 
by one year. His own firm in Bolton has conducted a continua- 
tion school for the last sixteen years. The young people are 
given two half-days a week of schooling during working hours; 
and the extra expense, he maintains, is amply compensated 
____. by the increased intelligence and alertness of the junior em- 
BY: ployees. Recent correspondence in The Times shows that other 
firms have had a similar experience. The weight of opinion, 
within the teaching profession, however, seems to be on the 


ps 
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~ other side. Those who are primarily engaged in the work of 
education are apt to distrust part-time schemes, feeling that 

the pupils have not the energy to do them justice, or look on 
% them merely as ‘an interruption to the business of living’. 


They point out that the Fisher Act of 1918, which provided for 


- ~_ compalsory day-continuation schools, has not caught on; while 
____ the Hadow scheme, now generally approved and introduced 
____ throughout the country, expressly envisages the raising of the 
_ ____ leaving age to 15. So far the discussion has been chiefly along 
ee: these lines. It is agreed that for a child to leave school at the 
age of 14 and plunge straight into the harsh environment of 


a wagé-earning and factory routine is a wrench. The question 
+8 has been whether the experience is less harmful faced at 15 
a after another year at school, or tempered by four years part 
school, part mill. But there are other considerations that have 

- not been so fully canvassed. Hitherto this country has in 

_ general resisted the tendency to centre the life of the working 
community more and more round industrial organisations, 

} __ whether in the form of the autocratic paternalism of Mr. Ford, 
_-___ or the corporative ideals of Mussolini, or the factory culture 
: of Soviet Russia. Mr. Mallon may have had something of this 
in mind when he replied to Sir Kenneth: ‘It seems to me that 


and a form of education that goes hand-in-hand with work 
_ is at once more likely to attract their enthusiasm and to meet 


= you want to get better workers: I want to get better citizens’. 
i On the other hand there is some ground for the contention 
b- that many children do not derive the maximum benefit from 
B full-time schooling after 14. Boys are impatient to get to work; 
: 


| _ their needs. If it continues for four years it will be able to 
. bridge the critical age which authorities are agreed lies some- 
where in their fifteenth or sixteenth year. Clearly the argu- 
ments are strong on both sides, and the answer is undoubtedly 
a that both systems should be combined. They are not mutually 
’ exclusive, and the difficulties are (or should be) solely of 
4s finance. 
* * * 
In 1929 the Cumberland County Council summoned a Con- 
ference of representatives of its local authorities, and other 
interested bodies, which resulted in the establishment of an 
Advisory Committee on Regional Planning. A Cumbrian 
Regional Scheme was prepared by Professor Patrick Aber- 
-* crombie and Mr. Sydney A. Kelly for this Committee, which 
recommended that the local authorities concerned should 
forthwith take the necessary steps to give legal sanction to its 
most valuable proposals. Inherent in these proposals were (1) 
pea ts. that See should be pe os a single oy by a 
planning authority representing the three counties of Cumber- 
“fa Mod aaa. Westmorland ee Lancashire, in which it lies; (2) that 
__ there should be adequate control to prevent any changes in the 
_ character of the Lake District; (3) that very careful considera- 
tion should be given to any scheme for improving or extending 
any of the secondary Lakeland roads—dale roads, mountain 
_ roads, etc. How far these proposals have been from receiving 
any sort of legal sanction, the following events show: (1) While 
" shire and Westmorland have nominated representatives 
? on a Three Counties Advisory Committee which might 
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de imagine riots beginning in the cold grey of an 
anuary morning, and the extent to which it can be used - 
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with the Lakes. Some authorities havea scheme, some have not; 
those that exist are all at different stages, and there is no one to 
co-ordinate them. (2) The Cumberland County Surveyor has 
put forward a proposal for spending £84,000 on turning 
the byways, bridle paths and mountain passes of Lakeland 
into motor roads—the track from Seatoller to Buttermere 
over Honister Hause is actually now being reconditioned for 
motor-cars, though it is difficult to believe that a motor-road 
in that place is needed by local inhabitants, and it is cer- 
tainly resented by most visitors. It will thus easily be seen 
that when the Friends of the Lake District met at Winder- 
mere the other day they had plenty to protest about, and 
the great mistake, which explains all the lesser, seems’ to 
be that the Council which called the Cumbrian scheme into 
being has up to now shown so few signs. of acting on it. 
Since the meeting, it has been reported that Cumberland 
may at last come in on the Three Counties Committee, a step 
which would make possible the preparing and putting into 
effect of a Regional Scheme for the Lakes as a whole. In this 
event the Friends of the Lake District, the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, and the National Trust, 
would eagerly co-operate. It will certainly only be when 
the Lakes are the paramount interest of one body, instead 
of the partial interest of three, that lovers of the district will 
cease to be continually harrowed by threats of develop- 
ment in Buttermere, of roads over Styhead and Wrynose, 
by ribbon development at Kendal, and brick works at 
Bassenthwaite. In the meantime, private owners are being 
urged to do something to preserve the district by entering 
into agreements to reserve the whole or part of their property 
as private open spaces, under Section 34 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1932, and, if they are near National 
Trust property, by also entering into covenants with the 
Trust. But many people are wondering whether, in view of 
the fact that the Lake District belongs to all England in the 
sense that people from all England count on it as their holi- 
day place, the really satisfactory thing would not be for the 
Government to exercise some sort of official control, with 
compensation paid nationally not locally, on the lines of the 
recommendations of the National Park Committee. 


* * x 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: Strange symptoms of 
unrest have been manifesting themselves of late among mem- 
bers of the teaching profession in Scotland. It is not merely 
that, being human, they wish to see the 1931 ‘cuts’ restored or 
that they are uneasy about the status of their calling. Seasonal 
conferences have produced confessions that pedagogic stand- 
ards are nowadays higher in England than among us, and thet 
the average Englishman’s interest in education is more eager 
than in this traditional home of sound training. It really boils 
down to a revolt against overweighted and over-elaborate cur- 
ricula. The ordinary intelligent teacher complains flatly that 
he or she is so humbugged by ‘fancy subjects’ and the need to 


secure good examination results that there is no time to . 


inculcate the three R’s on a rational and humane basis. 
Whether or not the Scottish Education Department is a 
happier hunting ground for the theorist than the corresponding 
body for England no layman can tell, but there is little doubt 
that the increase in size and dispassion of Authorities has not 
led to better results than were possible under the good old 
School Boards. There is too much departmentalism, too many 
difficulties in the way of the teacher acquiring a domestic 
interest in his or her pupils, as it were. After all, the basis of 
the system we used to boast about was the small Parish School 
ruled firmly and completely by the dominie with a sense of 
personal responsibility. The prospect of becoming a highly 
automatic sort of civil servant is not so alluring to the right 
type; and our misfortune is that defects in our University 
system favour the wholesale production, like so many sausages, 
of people who, a degree acquired, tumble into teaching more 
or less haphazard. It is not without significance that most of 
the male teachers in Scotland have formed themselves into an 
association with, as one of its main planks, the determination 
to resist the complete capture of the profession by women. 
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From the Wor oman’s Pome of V. jew ee 
“By LADY LAYTON = ~ tieeey ie) eee 


NDIA contains no less than vihe-filth of teria of munities. Consider ibe. a “moment: the following ‘oie Br ee, 
the world—which means that the women folk.of India 1921, out ofa total population of some 350 millions, there he. 


___- & constitute one-tenth of the .human race. We in this were more than two million child-wives less than ten years — re 

‘gs  da_country are accustomed to think of women as the equals of of age, a figure which had. increased ‘to four millions’ Le 
aie’ men, exercising the vote at election time, free to engage in 1931. In the latter year there ‘were more than twelve million — 

| most, if not quite all, occupations, with equal opportunities of child-wiveés under the age of fifteen, as well as Soe osckiaes “3 

"= a education, of travel, of amusement, and when we are sick,ina under that age, who were already widowed. To understand the “lg 

RS position to enjoy the best medical and hospital care that real misery such a fact entails, one must know that Hinds © ¢ 
--_ science can provide. This position was only achieved in ene _ widows may not remarry, nor hold any property; and they are i b ig 
ee _land after a very hard fight of over halfa century. és commonly regarded as outcasts. There are very few facilities tae es 
a . Thereis no greater contrast to all this than the condition of for’ training them for wage-earning occupations and yany eo 
3 life of the 180 million women of India. The lives of Indian’ are driven on the streets. we : 
+ women are governed by religious and social. customs to an’ _— Mainly as the result of a campaign by the more ‘ odencteet iy 
extent unknown in this country. Women themselves are the. women of India, an Act was passed in 1929 forbidding the ae 


jealous guardians of these customs. The most important event. practice of child marriage. Unfortunately it has been largely 
in every Indian woman’s life is to become the mother of a son. ineffective. Indeed, the passing of the Act resultedinasudden 
a Once this has happened, she has supreme power in the family, increase in child marriages in the belief that the Act was about ar a 
an authority which later on extends over the son’s wife, who to be enforced. But owing to the strained political situation, — 
comes to live in her house. But the customs of India are flagrant breaches of the law have been allowed to. go Mae : 
~ steeped in prejudices, from which-no one suffers so much as punished. Nothing has been done to explain its purposéto the 
the young mother and the childless widow. ~ ; populations of the villages. and towns;_ while. ‘interested we alin 
The British Parliament is about to pass an Act which will parties’ and orthodox opponents have been free to-misrepre-- 
take India another long step forward towards democratic sent it in every way. It is still possible to find Government _ 
Government. But no Government is truly free whose women. officials in attendance at child marriage ceremonies of Indians — She 
% are ignorant and living in conditions that are unhealthy for of high rank—illegal though they be, 5.25) S24 sae 
as both body and mind, as is the case of many in India today. It ~ Medical provision for women is totally inadequate. “Most 
: is for this reason that both the Simon Commission and the of the 8} million annual confinements take place under con- 
x Joint Select Commission say: ‘The women’s movement in: ditions involving a maximum of suffering and causing a ee 
- India holds the key of progress and the results it may achieve maternal and infantile mortality unparalleled in any other 
ity? © ti) ate incalculably great. It is not too much to say that India civilised country. For every 1,000 babies born in Calcutta— 
cannot achieve the position to which she aspires in the world the most westernised town in India—38 mothers and 300 
until the women play their due part as educated citizens’. __ babies die. The corresponding deaths in England are 4 mothers. 
Let us examine some of the problems we have left the ‘per 1,000 compared with Calcutta’ s 38 and 70 babies 
women of India to solve: Among Muhammadans, and some 1,000 compared with 300 in Calcutta. Even in Bona 
_ Hindus, the system known as purdah still prevails, under and Madras, where purdah is less prevalent, 13 and 15 Pe a» 
which women are not allowed out of the house unless veiled mothers respectively die for every I 3900 babies born, and — 
eae ey. not meet = male person ‘xcepiymembers of Beets 300. to 400. of these babies never survive infancy. In many 
villages where there are no well-staffed hospitals — 
or clinics, the figures are probably much higher. 
India must lose 150,000 mothers annually—a 
terrible indictment. Many deaths which sity Bee 
due to the very young age at which girls be- 
come mothers, and many others to lack of — 
proper attention in a country where women 
may not seek assistance from a hospital staffed 
by males and yet have no alternative. A- arene 
service of women specialists is badly needed. 
_ At present 44 women doctors is the total which — 
_ the Central and Provincial Governments of — 
India ate willing to pay for. Besides these there : 
are 1§5 women medical missionaries, a few = ae et 
private practitioners and a number of rane. 3 
trained sub-assistant. surgeons in district and _ “ 
municipal hospitals, to meet the needs-of 177 = 
“million women. The training of all midwives is a: ye 
_ also long overdue. The majority of the dais, as 
midwives in India are called, come from the ~ 
‘: lowest caste and in many cases use the ‘most eae 
|. primitive and barbarous methods. 3” a 
The education of women has likewise been 
shamefully neglected. Seven times as much is 
_ a ke ee: - spent on the education of boys as of girls, and 
ons : . Pass Child iF vnddeo'e aa ee Te ee this is. little enough in any case. . The total - 
ay 4 A bride of 9 years and a bridegroom of 7 years after the wedding ceremony in a village on the west expenditure on education throughout British» 
Sas * coast of India India is only twice as much as the L.C.C. 
RA __ Planet News . sends in London alone. Only 3 per cent. of 
as: $25 Sealy. This system. eondenany millions of Indian women. to ~ the women can read and write as compared with 14 per cent. 
~~~ seclusion and a very limited and unhealthy life. As a result of the male population, and this discrepancy has increased 
we _.. of this imprisonment, shut away from sunlight and normal during the last ten years, when Indian men have been 
~~ contact with the world, many thousands among the poorer Ministers of Education. ate; 
ene classes succumb to tuberculosis ~and- other’ diseasés. Even In spite of these stupendous. handicaps a rapidly growing 
ah ~ among the wealthy, in the women’s quarters, ventilation’ and ~ band of women in India is bringing about a social revolution _ Bae ors 
. efficient lighting are usually disregarded. on peaceful lines. Many women pioneers blazed the trail— _ 3 a. 
___ But the worst evil from which Indian ‘girls suffer is the started women’s institutes, training centres, welfare centres 
= hei acs gpa child marriage—a_ custom common to both com- and widows’ homes. Meat in 1917 we eit bes first oT 
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co-ordinate the women’s political efforts by the formation of 
the Women’s Indian Association in Bengal.) The Association 
has 72 branches and some 4,000 members all over India. 
Undoubtedly women would not be voting today on the same 
terms as men for the provincial legislatures and for the 
Central Parliament without their active work. But as the 
qualification for the franchise is a high property one, and 
no Hindu woman may hold property, these voting rights 
don’t amount to much. 

Later, a National Council of Women was founded in 1925 
to associate women with international move- 
ments and to co-ordinate the organisations 
concerned in social and other activities, through- 


out the country. 

Finally, there is now an All-India Women’s 
Conference which has recently held its 
ninth annual session at Karachi. Its original 
object was to promote the education of 
women; but now, social and political reforms © 
of every kind are included in its programme. 
The women are very disappointed in the new 
constitution as a whole, and in this recent 
conference passed a strong resolution of pro- 
test against the limitations which it imposes 
on Indian’ self-government. They will, how- 
ever, undoubtedly do their utmost to work 
it when it comes into being. 


The attitude and activity of these organisa- 
tions are changing the face of India. They 
are challenging the Government to carry out 
long-needed measures of reform in education 
and in the conditions of labour. They are 
demanding better medical service, the com- 
pulsory training of midwives, the abolition 
of Temple prostitutes and the more rigid 
control of cinema films. They are asking for 
an enquiry into the political and legal 
inequalities of women, covering such questions as divorce, 
property and the guardianship of children, And they are 
rousing their own public opinion against child marriage, sex 
inequalities, untouchability and communalism. I should ex- 
plain that communalism is the division of Indians into reli- 
gious sects, Hindus, Muslims, etc., which in its acutest form 
causes civil war and rioting and always tends to prevent 
Indians from working together for a common purpose. Un- 
touchability is the social ostracism of the lowest caste of Hindu, 
some 50-60 million people who are treated as outcasts (and 
only allowed to engage in the most degraded of occupations). 
The presence of low-caste women as delegates sitting next to 
Brahmins of the highest rank ; of Muslims, Sikhs, Christians 
and Untouchables all voting as Indian women, irrespective of 
caste and creed, is a sign of the women’s determination. to 
break ruthlessly through these deadly old-world barriers and 
build up a national unity never reached before. Hence their 
bitter disappointment that, owing to the failure of the different 
communities to come to an understanding, communalism has 
had to be recognised, and candidates, both men and women, 
must stand for and vote for the new Parliament as Muslims 
or as Hindus, in separate electorates. 

But Indian women have not been content with propaganda 
only. We find it difficult enough in England to get sufficient 
women to stand for election to local bodies. But during the last 
20 years Indian women have gained political experience by be- 
coming, in increasing numbers, Honorary Magistrates, mem- 
bers of municipalities, of Education and other local village 
Boards, standing at elections on the same terms as men. Dr. 
M. Reddi, a nominated member of the Madras Council, was so 
respected that she was chosen President of the Council for 
three years. She proposed and passed an Act abolishing Tem- 
ple prostitutes, in spite of the very strong opposition of the 
orthodox Hindus which had hitherto prevented any member 
from zaising the question. 

Many women have also passed the highest tests in law and 
medicine and hundreds are obtaining their degrees at the uni- 
yersities. This is an almost miraculous achievement. We in 
Great Britain can only have a glimmering of the courage re- 

ired to come out of purdah, break through the tradition of 

of years, in many cases antagonise mother and 
friends for the sake of women’s freedom, Indian unity and 
human welfare. Undoubtedly the growing desire for national 
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freedom has brought a social consciousness to thousands of 
women and given them a determination to make India worthy 
of the world’s respect. 

Let us see how far the proposals of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee will give these women the political power necessary to 
carry out this far-reaching programme. There are to be I1 
Provinces in the new British India and women have 41 seats 
reserved for them in the new Provincial Legislatures. These 
women will be chosen by special constituencies of men and 
women, urban and rural. Women may also stand for election 


A girls’ elementary school in the United Provinces 
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to any other seat. In nearly every Province there will be some 
women in Parliament. The North-West Province is an unfor- 
tunate exception: I hope this may be:altered. 

In the new Central Federal Assembly nine seats are reserv- 
ed for women, who are to be chosen by an electoral college 
formed of the 41 provincial women members. I hope that 
Muslim and Hindu women will be allowed to vote together for 
these seats. There are also second chambers in. the larger 
Provinces and a Council of State at the Centre. In these, 
women have no seats. This should be altered, as these 
bodies will certainly tend to be reactionary and conservative 
and may delay-.or even prevent much-needed social and 
legal reforms, e.g., legal disabilities of the widow, factory 
legislation, etc. 

With regard to the franchise, adult franchise alone will give 
men and women in India equal voting rights; but that is 
obviously not yet practicable. An attempt has been made by 
the Joint Committee to give women a higher proportion of 
the electors than the present I to 20, by two means: first, 
a literacy qualification, dependent on ability to read and 
write; and, second, the enfranchisement of the wives of male 
voters, who have a high property qualification. 

If these two qualifications were adopted in every Province, 
and if the ‘wife’ was automatically registered, the ratio would 
be increased from about 1 to 20, to I to §. The actual increase, 
however, will not at first be nearly as great as this, since the 
literacy test is only to be admitted for the first election in 
five Provinces, while in a number of Provinces ‘wives’ will not 
be automatically enrolled but must apply before being regis- 
tered. No male voters are asked to make such application. 
Women are, as we have seen, already heavily handicapped in 
the work before them. To ask women, many of them in 
purdah, or living in villages at great distances from one 
another, to do what many Englishwomen in 1918 would have 
been slow to do—register themselves before becoming voters 
—is surely a most unfair discrimination. No Province can 
afford to embitter its women folk by pleading ‘administrative 
difficulties’-—overcome in adjacent Provinces—as an excuse for 
reducing the already meagre proportion of women who are 
entitled to vote. It is therefore to be hoped that the literacy 
condition for women will be made universal from the outset, 
and that application by wives will not be necessary anywhere. 
We have left Indian women with burdens enough, and the 
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comparatively small but gallant band of women who are bring- 
ing their sisters rapidly out of purdah and putting up such a 
splendid fight for freedom, for unity, for peace, should be 
given every help we can. Our responsibility for them is very 


great. Minorities, Untouchables, factory workers—all these . 


need continued protection. But no section of the community 
has been so badly neglected as the women and children. Let 
us see to it that the thousands of women ready to serve their 
country are allowed to do so as quickly as possible. 

Dr. Maude Royden, as a religious leader prominent in the 
Peace Movement, Mrs. Corbett Ashby, as President of the 
International Women’s Suffrage Alliance and leader of the 
Townswomen’s Guilds movement and a delegate at the World 
Disarmament Conference, have recently taken out to the 
All India Women’s Conference a message of goodwill sym- 


bolised by an illuminated scroll, signed by 27 . National K i 


Women’s Organisations of this country, expressing our sym- 
pathy and appreciation of their splendid work and our hopes 


that their labours may.be successful. This visit should be of . 


far-reaching importance and bring us into a closer co-opera- 
tion in the future. 


In any case the working of the New Constitution. will not. 


be easy. The hmitations placed on Indian self-government by 


the Joint Select Committee’s recommendations have aroused ~ 


misgivings and made the Indians reluctant to co-operate. 
Their suspicions can only be removed by better understanding 
and sympathy. The co-operation of women all over the world 
for the common aims of humanity is a precious link which we 
must do all we can over here to preserve, while India is finding 
its way to happiness and freedom. 


eA Cinil Servant’s Comments 


By SIR JOHN THOMPSON 


AM in a way in a unique position among those who are 

speaking in this debate. I have spent thirty-five years of 

my life in the Indian Civil Service, and I retired less 

than three years-ago. Naturally, all the retired members 
of a Service, 1,300 strong, do not think alike, but the Union 
of Britain and India, of which I am Chairman, has proved 
beyond challenge that, among those who have held the 
highest offices in India since the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms in 1921 and have shown an active 
interest in the present controversy, there is a majority of 
something like nine to one in favour of the Government 
proposals. 

We believe that in the long run we hold or lose India not 
by votes in Parliament, not by force of arms, but by the 
will—the good- or ill-will—of the people of India. We failed 
to foster goodwill in America and we lost it. We failed to 
foster goodwill in Ireland and you see the result, and the 
same result will follow the same failure elsewhere. Political 
India does not like the present proposals, but it has come to 


regard them as the minimum; if that minimum is drastically . 


curtailed, it will mean a heavy addition to the force of ill- 
will that already exists. It‘exists at present in a comparatively 
small minority. But it is a minority which can sway the masses, 
just as an idea lodged in the brain may direct the whole body. 
We have already had the pleasure of hearing leaders of 
the two wings of the Opposition, and I want here to answer 
to the best of my ability some of the points they have raised. 
But, first, let me remind you of the dangers of the sweeping 
phrase. When people say we are giving India ‘democracy’, 
remember that for the present it is but a limited democracy. 
When it is claimed that we are handing over everything to 
Indians, remember that Defence and Foreign Affairs are 
reserved, and that in other departments the Governor- 
General and the Governors will have such restraining and 
directing powers as may be required. When you are told 
that democracy has broken down elsewhere and is utterly 
unsuited to India, reflect that the logical conclusion of that 
argument is that this country should question or go back on 
its promises. When you are told that communal representation 
is the negation of democracy, bear in mind that in most of 
the matters which will come before the Councils the division 
will follow other than communal lines of cleavage, such as 
that between Urban and Rural or Capital and Labour. — 


What Ministerial Control Has Effected 


I agree with Lord Lloyd that it is not correct to say that 
he and his friends want to stand still in India; indeed, I 
have often emphasised the fact that, if the reforms in the 
Provinces fail, and it is in the Provinces that they will affect 
the peasants most, Lord Lloyd and his friends will have to stand 


_in the dock teside Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare, for 


they, too, are prepared to hand over to Ministers, not only 
the departments of Land Revenue and Irrigation-on which 
the prosperity of the great agricultural majority so largely 
rests, but even Finance, the life-blood of administration. 
But Lord Lloyd’s friends are themselves responsible for the 
misunderstanding of which he complains. They have laid such 
Stress on the alleged inefficiency of Ministers, the alleged 
corruption of everything in the East, and the frightful fate 


which awaits the helpless masses, that one learns with a shock 
that they actually propose to treble the Ministers’ responsi- 
bilities in matters directly affecting the masses. 

Now anyone who is in favour of adding so largely to 
Ministers’ responsibilities must concede the point that they 
have not done too badly with the talents already committed 
to them. Of course they are not perfect, nor are we, but facts 
are facts and it would be unjust and ungenerous, especially in 
those of us who once helped to control the departments now 
transferred to Ministers, not to recognise what they have 
done and where they have gone beyond what we were able 
to effect. 

Well, and what have they done? Let me mention one or 
two points. The Ministerial regime began in 1921 and the 
villager with a sick wife or baby now finds that medical relief 
has been brought nearer to his door. The number of hospitals 
has increased by 35 per cent. The number of those who seek 
relief has gone up even more. The man with children to 
educate finds things made easier for him. In ten years the 
number of schools went up by 24 per cent., the number of 
pupils by 50 per cent., and the number of girl pupils by 80 
per cent. Even in the last five years, the number of girls in 
the secondary schools has risen by over 100 per cent. and the 
number of girl graduates by nearly 80 per cent. As regards 
the Depressed Classes, the Simon Commission, while acknow- 
ledging all that the British Government and Christian mis- 
sionaries had done, declared that never has education among 
these classes received such encouragement as it has since the 
transfer of education to Ministers. I know that there is much 
criticism in blue books of the present state of education in 
India. But look back to the blue books of the period before 
Ministerial control began and you will find much the same 
epithets applied to the system which we bequeathed to them, 


I know, too, that things are bad in some of the munici- 
palities. But they have hardly had a fair chance. Official 
control which we find so necessary, even in England, was, on 
our advice, withdrawn—withdrawn, too, just at.a time when 
the country was entering on a terribly difficult period. The 
first great menace was the non-co-operation movement. The 
second was the financial depression. Things are still very bad 
in places, but the Ministers are gradually taking measures to 
improve them. The great bone of contention in the Provinces 
is the transfer of law and order. Our position is that we want 
to teach Indians responsibility. We cannot do so if we refuse 


to let them face the consequences of their mistakes,- Apart. 


from that, in their ordinary work, the Police want the co- 


operation and support of the public, of the politicians and of 


the Ministers. At present they don’t get it. They are looked 


on, in the words of the Simon Commission, as ‘the minions of 


an alien bureaucracy’. They will get the support they want 
when. they become the people’s police. 


Thirdly, among our most formidable difficulties in India 
are those great mass movements, essentially political, which _ 
rely for their success on the appeal to religious sentiment. __ 


Such movements as these are best handled by Indians; who 
can call the religious bluff with an effectiveness that is beyond 
our power. Indeed, for all India’s communal troubles what is 


wanted is a change within, and Indians can get at the hearts, 


* 


J 
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in of Indiaris with a directness of approach that is quite beyond 


____ Minister makes up his mind to act, he can count on the 
support of his own party and his-own press and will not have 
to reckon with Delhi or Whitehall. The British official has no 
___ party arid no party press and may or may not get the support 
_ of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. So 
____ that in this vital matter, too, there are reasons for thinking 
_ that the transfer to Ministers will justify itself. 
__ Uniting the Provinces 
é And now let us move from the Provinces-to the Centre. 
Lord Lioyd asks, ‘Why substitute a federal government at the 
a Centre for the present bureaucratic government?’ Simply be- 
cause once you have autonomous Provinces your Central 
Government must be Federal in its nature, whatever you may 
choose to call it, as it must bind together the Provinces. You'll 
find the root of the word ‘federal’ in a Sanskrit word which 
means ‘to unite’. But how will this Central Government unite 
the Provinces? In every Federation certain departments which 
operate in the Provinces are administered by the Federal 
Government. Among these in India will be Customs, Rail- 
ways, Posts and Telegraphs, and so on, and you can, in 
imagination, see the lines of rail and the lines of wire running 
out in every direction from the Centre and making a network 
which holds the Provinces together. There are other bonds, 
too, the bonds of finance and common defence which help 
to unite the autonomous Provinces in a single whole. Without 
this binding influence they would drop away and become 
independent. 

Now bearing in mind that the units which are available for 
federation in India are the British Provinces and the Indian 
States, there are four possible combinations. You may have a 
Federation for British India alone, or an All-India Federation, 
including the States, and in each case your Federal Govern- 
ment may be responsible to the Legislature or not so responsi- 
ble. A British-India Federation with responsibility is not 
practical politics at present. Both the Joint Select Committee 
and the Conservative Opposition are against it. Similarly an 
All-India Federation without responsibility is not practical 
politics, as.the States won’t agree to it. 

The two possibilities which remain, therefore, are a non- 
responsible British-India Federation and a responsible All- 
India Federation. The first means broadly going on as we 
are, that is to say with a non-responsible Government at the 
Centre. The other is what is supported by the Joint Select 
Committee. To go on as we are would put political India in 
a fury and would lead to boycott and obstruction. And with 
the Provinces autonomous, you would have agitation carried 
on not only in the country and in the Provincial Councils, 
but even by the Provincial Governments. The present weak- 
nesses of the Central Government would be intensified, and 
the non-responsible Government at the Centre would be torn 
between the clamour of the Provinces, the hostile and irre- 
sponsible majority in the Assembly, a nervous or disapproving 
Whitehall, and lastly, its own judgment and conscience. Is 
it worth it? Responsibility must in any case come before long. 
Why stoke up ill-feeling against Britain and British trade 
meanwhile? 


Strengthening the Federal Centre 

No, the fourth is really the only practicable course and it 
4 is also the safest. The States will supply ballast to the ship, 
Se, the ballast of a restraining conservatism, the ballast of experi- 
ence, and the ballast of attachment to the British Crown. It is 
____ a curious reflection, perhaps, that we should be relying on the 
5, half of India which we have not ruled for ballast of these 
___ three kinds, but there are clearly strong reasons for includin: 

the States, if they are prepared to come in. Whether they wi 
come in or not, I cannot tell you. It was certain of the Princes 
who first raised the question of .an immediate All-India 
_ Federation, but it still rests with them to say the final word, 
__ and they will not say it till they see the Bill. If they do refuse, 
the British Government will have to reconsider the position 
____as regards the Federal Centre in consultation with represen- 
_ _‘The last half of Lord Lloyd’s speech was mainly devoted 
to reproaches—bi e reproached those who 
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itter reproaches. 
n him with fear, cowardice and surrender, though 
include some of our greatest soldiers, our 
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be ~~ power. ‘on he 5 f 
__ Lastly, if stern measures are necessary, and the Indian 


-s 


_ greatest sailors, our greatest statesmen and our greatest 


administrators. I can understand his bitterness, but I will not 
attempt to reply. For reproaches such as his have a pitiless 
way of answering and avenging themselves. a 
Reply to Labour Objections 

Now may I turn before I close t6 Mr. Attlee’s speech? On 
one important point I agree with him. The Conservative 
opposition claim that the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee wipes out thé promises of Dominion Status, and shows 
that the one binding pledge is the Preamble to the Act of 
1919. To me that seems an entire misreading of the Report. 
What the mg ed says is that ‘subsequent statements of 
policy have added nothing to the substance’ of the declara- 
tion of 1919, which spoke of the progressive realisation of 
responsible government. In other words, those subsequent 
statements about Dominion Status are all held to be implicit 
in the pledge of 1919. Responsible Government within the 
Empire, realised to the full, is Dominion Status, and that no 
doubt will be made clear during the discussions in Parliament, 
for the point is sure to be raised. But Indians demand some- 
thing more. They demand an explicit declaration in the Bill 
itself, and unless there is such a declaration they will feel that 
something is being withheld. In India the British Government 
cannot afford to speak with two voices. If nothing is being 
withheld, why withhold the phrase that has been used in 
the promises and which in the judgment of the Joint Select 
Committee is implicit in the Parliamentary pledge? 

Mr. Attlee further pleads for the stronger representation 
of Labour in the Councils. Let me tell you something of 
what is proposed. The Depressed Classes are, of course, 
labouring classes, and in that sense their representatives will 
be representatives of Labour. If you take the seats reserved in 
the provincial lower houses for Labour, and those reserved for 
the Depressed Classes together, you will find that there are at 
present 30 such seats out of a total of 935. In the new scheme 
there will be 190 out of 1,585. That is to say, the proportion 
of Labour seats has been quadrupled. In the Legislative 
Assembly at present there are two seats reserved for Labour 
and the Depressed Classes. In the Federal Assembly of the 
future, which is to be 24 times as large, the number will be 29. 

Mr. Attlee again would reserve the Army for the present, 
but would transfer Foreign Affairs. But if Britain is to be 
responsible for the Defence of India against external powers, 
must not Britain control relations with those powers? Surely 
the one portfolio must go with the other? 

Lastly, there is the Labour suggestion that a definite 
period should be fixed within which the Army should be 
completely Indianised. Years ago someone said you cannot 
make an almanack for the Millennium. You can no more fix a 
date for complete Indianisation than you can for Dominion 
Status. The future keeps its own secrets, but the key to this 
one lies in the heart of India’s youth. 

And so we come back to the Government scheme. It is 
clear that Indians are not going to boycott the Councils. As 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said the other day, if Indians won’t 
work the new Constitution it will work them. I would add 


‘that when they do work it, they will discover the reality of 


their powers. The British have done more to make India a 
nation than all her previous rulers. They have preached a new 
doctrine and initiated her in its practice, and now all are 
agreed that the time has come for another advance. Further 
stages lie beyond, and if India, taught by us, shows herself 
capable of handling full democracy, our country will be able to 
inscribe on its banners the proudest of all human achieve- 
ments. 


Anyone who would like to know what can be done with a 
garden nine yards long and four yards wide, facing north, 
would do well to read A Cabbage for a Year, by Minnie Pallister 
(Blackie, 6s.). Not that this entertaining volume could be 
called a book on gardening, as books on gardening are usually 
thought of. A political career is suddenly cut short by the 
injunction of a specialist to ‘go away and be a cabbage for a 
year’, and the writer describes her efforts towards vegetating, 
which include a motoring holiday, the furnishing of a most 
unusual flat, unaccustomed housekeeping duties, besides the 
birth of a garden. Irrelevant and amusing reminiscences are 
mixed pell-mell with this twelve-months’ adventure, and the 
result is as hi pledy-piggled , attractive and homely as a patch- 
work quilt. With easy friendliness it makes the reader feel very 
well acquainted with the ex-politician and her neighbours. 
There are numerous decorations by Sheila Stuart Robertson, 
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cArt Free and in Service 


By ERIC NEWTON 


N my last talk I suggested that the steady progress of 

painting up to the end of the seventeenth century had left 

art in a somewhat exhausted condition, and that if you 

regard it as the science of representing things in paint, the 
camera killed it in the nineteenth century. But, of course, it is 
by no means the science of representing things. Roger Fry, 
once impressed by the drawings of a small girl, contrasting the 
vividness of this child’s drawing with the dulness of a lot of 
extremely competent paintings by grown-ups, asked her how she 
drew: and she replied, ‘I think, arid then I draw a line round 
my think’. That is one of the profoundest things ever said about 
art. In eleven words of one syllable each it explains so many 
things. It explains, for instance, the difference between paint- 
ing and photography. Because, of course, thinking is exactly 
what the camera 
can’t do. It ex- 
plains, too, why 
primitive art— 
that is to say 
art produced at 
a time when 
esthetic vision 
was still imma- 
ture—can be 
greater than the 
art of a later, 
more sophisti- 
cated time. For 
if art consists in 
drawing a line 
round our ‘think’ 
then the quality 
of the line will 
be ‘determined 
by the quality of 
the ‘think’, and 
not by the qual- 
ity of the artist’s 
observation or 
vision of the 
world. Now ob- 
viously, though 
Giotto’s vision 
may not have 
been nearly as 
complete as 
Rubens’, his 
‘think’—or, if 


you would prefer 
alongerword,his Art in service to the rich: Hogarth’s ‘The Graham Children’, lately acquired by the National 
imagination— Gallery 


may easily have 
had twice the power of Rubens’, and in the long run, it is imagi- 
native power which makes an artist immortal. Few of the 
greatest artists have been realists; not all of them have even been 
skilful painters; but every one of them has had a powerful imagi- 
nation. There have been many brilliant artists with little or no 
imaginative power, but their claim to immortality is'a very 
doubtful one. The French Impressionists were brilliantly ob- 
servant but woefully unimaginative. Cézanne said of Monet, ‘He 
is only an eye: but what an eye!’ An artist who is only an eye 
will always be a second-rate artist. His formula for painting or 
sculpture is ‘I look, and then I draw a line round my look’. 
So it would appear that if you have imagination it doesn’t 
matter whether you are good or bad at representation—at least 
it doesn’t matter much—and in that case, it may be asked, why 
all this fuss about representation having come to an end in the 
seventeenth century? If imagination didn’t perish with it, 
urely it doesn’t matter one way or the other? No;it doesn’t— 
ather it needn’t, in theory. But in practice an artist who 
gsses the power to paint just what he sees is so often 
to use that power to the full that he forgets to paint 


what he thinks or feels. He needs a stimulus of some sort to 
make him think and feel, and that stimulus can only come 
from one, or both, of two things. It can come from the vivid- 
ness of his own personality, or it can come from a widespread 
habit among his countrymen of thinking and feeling violently 
along certain lines. Either of these will produce strongly 
imaginative art, but up to about 400 years ago it was almost 
always the latter which predominated. I said last week that in 
the eighteenth century art went into service to the rich. But as 
a matter of fact, until the nineteenth century art had always 
been in service—though to other masters. Usually it had been 
in service either to the soldier or to the priest. Until the time 
of the Renaissance, painters and sculptors had never been 
required to do anything but paint pictures or carve statues to 
illustrate either 
the power of 
the King—like 
the sculptors of 
Nineveh—or 
the glory of God 
—like the By- 
zantines or the 
early Italians. 

This service to 
a deeply-rooted 
idea is pro- 
foundly stimu- 
lating to the 
artist’s imagina- 
tion. If artists 
are engrossed in 
painting ideas, 
they don’t both- 
er much about 
painting things. 
The Italian pri- 
mitives didn’t 
paint whata man 
nailed to a cross 
looked like, they 
painted a Cruci- 
fixion. When the 
Egyptian sculp- 
tors were called 
upon to carve 
a statue of the 
Pharaoh, t hey 
carved, nota 
lifelike portrait, 
but an idea 
of what they 
thought he wan- 
ted to look like—a being, half god, half giant. Almost every 
powerfully imaginative picture and statue in the world, and 
almost every powerfully imaginative building, too, has *been 
created by an art in service to ideas. 

But these ideas have always been part of a tremendous 
current of national or racial feeling. They have always been 
ideas that mattered more than anything else to the people who 
held them. The militarism of Nineveh, the semi-divinity of 
the Pharaohs, the mystical meanings of Christianity, the 
physical-perfection-worship of Greece, even the dignity of 
the British aristocracy and the glamour of the French Court 
in the eighteenth century—all these ideas have, in their day, 
been strong enough to compel art to be their servants, and art 
has always managed to rise to tremendous heights in fulfilling 
that service. 

Now one of the chief differences between the art of today 
and the art of almost any period in the past is that for the first 
time in history art is no longer in service, and like the business 
man who retires after a long life of steady routine, it finds 
itself rather at a loose end. Complete freedom has no laws 
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and no traditions, and that is one of the things that makes 
modern art so difficult to understand. There are one or two 
notable exceptions to this freedom, and they are worth 
looking into because they prove the rule. 
_ During the War years, dozens of our best artists were 
aa into service to illustrate the spectacle of modern war. 
he circumstances were not quite the same as those of the 
war artists of Nineveh. The Assyrian artists were glorifying 
victory, while the artists of the Great War were illustrating 
warfare. Still, it was definitely a period of service for painters, 
and under the stimulus of service, pictures of unusual imagina- 
tive power were painted, especially by the younger men. Look 
at some of the pictures at the Imperial War Museum in South 
Kensington and you will recognise at once the authentic 
power of a picture painted in service. 

An even better example of modern art expressing current 
ideas is to be seen on our hoardings. Everywhere in our 
streets we are surrounded by what has been called the ‘poor 
man’s picture-gallery’—the art of the poster. Here you have 
art very much in service, and in service to ideas and not 
things. The ideas in this case are, of course, ideas of selling 
things, and whether we despise them or not as ideas, they 
have certainly done wonders in stimulating the imaginative 
power of artists. Some of the most powerful works of art that 
are being produced today are to be found not in picture- 
galleries, but on the hoardings. They have often that curious 
beauty that comes, as it were, accidentally, when an artist is 
trying very hard to express an idea and not bothering very 
much about beauty. Look, for instance, at this poster for 
the L.N.E.R., in which the artist has been moved to express 
not the appearance of an express train at night, but the idea 
of smooth, rapid movement; of peace in the sleeping com- 
partment, while dawn breaks outside and the stars grow pale. 
The train doesn’t rattle along. It floats along. That is good art. 
The idea behind it may not be a very noble one (‘buy our 
sleeper tickets’) but it zs an idea, and that’s what matters. Or 
take another example. Some of the best drawings that are 
being done today are to be found just where you would least 
expect them—in the pages of women’s fashion journals. First- 
class artists are drawing women’s dresses in Harper’s Bazaar. 
Their drawings don’t attempt to represent things like satin 
or lace or flounces: they are essentially imaginative drawings 
concerned with ideas like elegance, slimness or gracefulness. 

Modern art critics tell us that the subject of‘a picture or a 
statue is of no importance at all: that it doesn’t matter what an 
artist paints but only how he paints: and from that they go on 
to say that a picture needn’t have a subject at all. (And there is 
a set of artists painting today who try very hard indeed to dis- 
pense with a subject altogether. We shall consider them later 
on.) I agree with them that it doesn’t matter what an artist 
paints, but I decidedly do not agree that a picture need not 
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Art in service to the ideas of fashion: drawing by Tchelitchew for 
Harper’s Bazaar 


have a subject. It doesn’t matter what the subject.is. It may be 
a splash of ink or a Last Supper, or a railway train at night. 
But if the picture shows only what those things look like—if 
it’s only a camera-vision of those things—it will be dull and 
uninteresting: if, on the other hand, it shows the artist’s per- 
sonal experience or idea of those things it will be good art, 
always provided that the artist’s experience is sincere and © 
strongly felt or imagined, and, mark you, provided it is 
esthetic experience and not merely human. I said before 
that there’s no harm in introducing human 
interest into a picture, but it will never 
make a good picture by itself. That is 
what was wrong with the problem picture 
or historical picture so popular in late 
Victorian days. There’s no harm in paint- 
ing a picture called ‘The Hopeless Dawn’ 
or ‘The Rake’s Progress’ or “The Last 
Watch of Hero’ or even ‘Good Morning, 
Daddy’. There is no reason why a picture 
shouldn’t tell a story. The trouble with the 
average picture of this kind is not that it 
tells a story but that it generally doesn’t tell 
a story at all. It only tells what things look 
like at one selected moment in the story. 


There is a very easy way of telling whether 
an artist has just looked at a thing and then 
copied it or has experienced a thing and 
then painted it. What you have got to do is 
somehow to rob the picture of all its human 
appeal and leave it with only its zsthetic 
appeal. And to do that you simply turn it 
upside down. Imagine a picture of the love- 
liest girl you ever saw, and then imagine 
that picture turned upside down. What was 
a minute ago a moving representation of a 
lovely young girl is now a silly jumble of 
meaningless shapes, or at least they will be 
meaningless shapes if there is no esthetic 
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experience to fill them out, because they had no meaning at 
all in themselves; they only had a meaning because they re- 
minded the spectator of a real girl. They were attractive only 
by association. But reverse the railway train and it is still ex- 
citing and attractive. 

Perhaps you will tell me that I am wasting my breath. Your 
modern artist doesn’t paint story-telling pictures any more, 
because he really does know now that it isn’t the story that 
matters. When art was in the service of Christianity it was the 
thing to paint New Testament stories, but now that it’s no 
longer in service except to commerce, stories are no longer in 
fashion. Your modern artist would rather 
paint his personal experience of his own 
backyard or a pound of apples. There has 
been a reaction. Victorian artists forgot the 
personal experience part of art and painted 
for the subject only. Modern artists have 
thrown the subject overboard and paint 
their personal experience. only.. That 1s an 
exaggeration, of course, but it is the sort of 
exaggeration which makes the truth about 
modern art a bit clearer. And what is so en- 
couraging about it all is that the twentieth cen- 
tury is right and the nineteenth century was 
wrong. You can see that clearly enough by 
comparing a portrait by Rembrandt with one 
by Zoffany. You feel at once that Rembrandt 
painted his personal experience of his sitter 
while Zoffany painted just what his sitter 
looked like. And there isn’t the faintest doubt 
that the Victorian story-tellers worked on the 
Zoffany principle while the modern back- 
yard-and-pound-of-apples school is paint- 
ing on the Rembrandt principle. That is a 
thoroughly healthy sign. 

We are brought face to face with the 
question of what we have gained by the 
change. That question really resolves itself 
into asking ‘Can a man express his soul by 
painting backyards and apples?’ and if we 
can’t say ‘Yes’ to that question it’s going to be 
a black outlook for modern art. But now Iam 
going to ask just what have we lost. We have 
seen already that we have lost the greatest stimulus to the 
imagination that an artist can have, namely, the obligation to 
express a definite national or religious idea, and the result of 
that is that we cannot expect to find in modern painting much 
that appeals to the imagination in the sense that Giotto’s does. 
Whereas the old way was to take an idea like the Crucifixion 
and make it visible so that the spectator sawit for the first time, 
the New wayistotake a thing like a pound of apples and twist it 
so that the spectator sees it, commonplace and familiar though 
it is, in a new and exciting light. It is rather significant that 
one of the most exciting artists painting today, Stanley Spencer, 
is not modern at all in this sense. He is essentially a painter of 
ideas and of religious ideas at that. He belongs really to the 
school of Giotto and Blake; and not a bit to that of Cézanne 
and Picasso. 

It follows that we have also lost all vestige of national style, 
at least as far as the Western Hemisphere is concerned. Not 
very long ago I visited an international exhibition of modern 
art in Venice. Each nation had its own pavilion, but if you had 
led me blindfold into any one of these pavilions and asked 
me to judge from the work round me which country had pro- 
duced it, I could not have guessed correctly in one case out of 
ten. I could have told you that it was twentieth-century work, 
but whether it came from France, Italy, Spain or the United 
States I defy anyone to have guessed. The only case where a 
national idea was apparent was that of Russia, and there, just 
as one might have expected, the national worship of labour and 
machinery certainly had given the artists an imaginative stim- 
ulus, and, consequently, a national style. For the rest, nation- 
ality has ceased to exist in art: it has been replaced by individ- 
uality. 

So we must approach the artist of today.as an individual— 
an isolated personality who is trying to make us’see the world 
as he sees it. Of course there is nothing particularly new in 
that. Every artist since the world began has been an individual. 
What is new is that the modern artist is an individual and 
nothing else. Giotto was an individual with a background 
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He was part of something else, a mouthpiece of some- 
thing much bigger than himself. Cézanne or Matisse are not. 
They stand or fall entirely by their own message. Cézanne can 
only establish contact with us through one of his favourite 
piles of apples, and Matisse only through one of his own 
favourite colour schemes. If they cannot work their own per- 
sonal conjuring tricks with these, they have failed. That is why- 
we can talk nowadays of ‘a Cézanne’, meaning a picture by” 
Cézanne. If you talked about ‘a Giotto” to a thirteenth-century” 
Florentine he would have asked you what you meant, and when*® 


you explained he’d have said ‘Oh, I see; a picture by Giotto. ' 


The artist, in service to no one but himself, makes a trivial subject significant by the in- 
tensity of his personal experience: Nature Morte, by Dunoyer de Legonzac 


By courtesy of Sir Michael Sadler 


But a picture of what?’ Any modern patron of art today will go 
to a dealer and say ‘Have you got a picture by Picasso to self 
me?’ A thirteenth-century Florentine would have gone-to 
Giotto and said, “Have you got a Madonna panel to sell me?” 
Modern art, then, has more or less given up representation a$ 
a thing to be admired for its own sake: it has given up 
nationality because there are no national ideas to express: 
it has given up the human or literary side of art, because 
it knows that that has nothing to do with the excellence 
of art at all: it has practically given up subject-matter except 
as a sort of peg to hang a bit of personal experience on: it 
exists simply to reveal the man who made it. To under- 
stand it properly you have to understand each artist’s per- 
sonality, and the only key to that is the picture he has made 
or the statue he has carved. It is as-af we were reading 
poetry in a language that. was not quite like any language 
we had heard before (for no personality is quite like any 
other) and the only-way to learn the language was from the 
poem itself. It would obviously bé quite unfair to sa 
many People tend to say, when they find modern art rcicule, 
‘I can’t understand the language in which this poem is written, 
therefore the poem must be bad’. Of course any poem will 
seem nonsense if we won’t take the trouble to learn the 
language. So you see it comes to this that we have got a 
duty to the artist. We have got to try to get inside his skin. We 
have got to learn his language before we know whether he is 
good or bad. And next week I want to try to show you some- 


thing of what happens when an artist is at work evolving h 


own particular language. The whole question of that 
misunderstood term ‘beauty’ depends on whether we as stk 
tators can follow this complicated process. I hope to beats 

show you that if we can follow the artist’s 

shall almost certainly find a world of beauty in the “ne he 
draws round his ‘think’. 


By an unfortunate slip the Attic vase reproduced w Mg. Newton akin a 
issue was described as ‘eighteenth-century B.C’; it should, of eves 
‘eighth-century B C.” 
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Nature Morte, by ,JuanGris (died in 1927), whom Herbert Read has described as 
__ abstraction towards a decorative end. From the exhibition of paintings by Picasso, Gris and Léger at the Mayor Gallery, 18 Cork Street, W.1 
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_ Panel from the exhibition of twentieth-century needlework at the Leicester Galleries. Cushion-covers, 
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‘This new landscape by Staniey Spencer is one of the pictures at Messrs.-Tooth’s exhibition of contemporary British paintings (155 New Bond. 
Street, W.1) which may be bought on the hire-purchase system. Among the other artists exhibiting paintings, drawings and sculptures are 
Augustus John, Richard Sickert, D. Y. Cameron, Muirhead Bone, Paul Nash, John Nash, McKnight | Kauffer, Richard Burich, Mark Gertler, : 

y Richard Wyndham, William Roberts, Frank Dobson, John Skeaping and Epstein ; e 
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Entrée au Val @Enfer, by Eugéne Berman, a Paris painter whose Lady Strathcona, by Ethel ‘Walker, whose recent paintings (whidaant Le 
first English exhibition is now in progress at the Zwemmer Gallery, — be bought on the mstalment plan) are being shown at the Lefevre 
gh, Litchfield Street, W.C.2 - : - Galleries, 1a King Street, St. James’s Square 
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PROPOSE to take four or five comprehensive questions, 
and I hope that many listeners who kindly wrote will find 
@ that, though their problem may not be explicitly men- 
mm. tioned, it is answered in a slightly different form in the 
replies which I shall give to these selected questions. 
‘The Childlike Disposition _ 
. First comes a question which goes to the root of the whole 
business of these talks, because it throws doubt on the value 
‘of all thinking about religion. Here it is: it seems that we must 
_use all our faculties in the quest for God; why, then, does Jesus 
_ say that we must become like little children if we would enter 
the Kingdom? First, let me say that we must never forget the 
- truth that many people who have no capacity for thinking on 
deep subjects are near to God, and our spiritual condition does 
not depend on the acuteness of our reasoning powers or the 
depth ofour learning. But when once we have begun to think, to 
raise questions and to conceive doubts;the only way is to think 
the matter out as well as we can. We shall make a bad mistake 
if we try to stifle our intelligence. I think, too, that the popular 
idea of what Jesus meant by saying that. men must become 
like little children is wrong. He cannot have meant that we 
should be childish in mind and credulous. Remember that 
He tried to get His hearers to see through the superstition and 
hypocrisy of the religious leaders of his time, He wanted them 
to think. After all, children are generally very inquisitive 
and never tire of asking questions. This saying of Jesus has 
specially in view two. characteristics of the child’s. mind. 
First, a child is very direct in speech and thought. It goes 
straight for anything it wants. Its mind is not complicated by 
all kinds of conventions and compromises and inhibitions as 
the minds of most adults are. Those who would enter the 
Kingdom ‘must have this same directness and simplicity in 
spiritual things. And secondly, the child mind is receptive 
-and plastic. It has not yet drawn down any of the blinds of the 
soul, it is not set in a rigid mould, it is open to all the influences 
of the world around. This readiness to receive new im- 
pressions, new revelations, must be the attitude of those who 
seek God’s Kingdom. I have known great thinkers and won- 
derfully learned men who could be truly called childlike 
in character. The kind of human being whom we should never 
describe in such terms is the hard, worldly and cynical type. 
He, and not the honest seeker, is far from the Kingdom. 
There is nothing then in the saying of Jesus about being 
childlike which ought to discourage us from exercising our 
best intelligence on religious problems. On the contrary, this 
word of His tells us of the spirit in which our thinking should 
be done. 


Human Personality as Proof of God’s Existence 


Our next question comes from a distinguished man of 
science and puts shortly and neatly what. many others have 
expressed at greater length. You remember that I admitted 
it was difficult to argue from nature that God is just and 

* merciful so long as we leave man out of nature, but when we 
bring man into the picture the highest examples of human 
personality give us good ground for hope that the Creator is 

~ not: less “the noblest of His creatures. In other words, I 

suggested that we can see in the best and purest human 

persons reyelations of the nature of God. ‘But’, says my critic, 
_ ‘why do you confine your attention to men like Socrates and 
_ Bu dha? Why not bring in tyrants and murderers like 
Nero? If you infer the existence of God as the creator of 
_ good men, why not infer the existence of the devil as the 
_ creator of bad men? Are you not just selecting the “com- 
_ forting”? facts and leaving out the rest?” 

__. This is a really searching question, and if I were to answer 
oe meprepeniy-1 should require a whole course of lectures. I 
____ must be content to give am indication of the line of argument 

_ which I should pursue. Of course, as a Christian I am not 

concerned to deny the existence of the devil; but equally, of 
__ course, I am concerned as a Christian to deny that the devil 

Be Cam create anything. If there is a devil he creates nothing; he 
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only destroys. But my answer must go deeper than this. I 
said we ought to judge the Creator by His highest products. 
The challenge I have to meet is simply this: why not judge 
Him by all His products? This sounds very reasonable, until 
we reflect that we are dealing with a world in which evolution 
and development are facts. There is not anything of which 
we Can say: ‘it is complete; we know exactly what it is’. We 
cannot say precisely what anything is, we can only say what 
it has become up to the present, and perhaps we can form 
some idea of what it might become hereafter. Aristotle said 
long ago that everything is what it can become; its essence, 
its true nature, is what it has the potentiality to be. That seems 
to me to be true. Now if we agree that human personality 
is the highest type of existence known to us, we still have to 
ask what essentially is human personality; what would it 
be like if its development were completed and if we could 
see all that it was capable of becoming? 

. Now I maintain that no one looking at Nero or any other 
low grade of personal life could say, ‘Here is the real meaning 
of personality; here we see what it was meant to be’. On the 
contrary, we should say, rather: ‘What wonderful possibilities 
are here wasted and defiled! Here is a person defective and 
spoiled’. On the.other hand, when we look at one of the great 
heroes or saints, we make a different judgment. ‘Here’, we 
say, ‘is shown, in part at least, what man is like when com- 
plete. We gain some insight into what man was meant to be. 
This is something like a man!’ If you ask me why we are 
developing creatures, living in a world of which development 
is the law, and why some creatures come nearer to their 
perfection than others, I must confess I cannot tell, nor do I 
believe anyone else can, and in any case the answer would 
be a long story. But that does not affect the wisdom of the 
old adage: ‘Look to the end’. I am assuming, of course, that 
there is some purposiveness in development. If so, Nero is 
an example of frustrated purposiveness, for we could not 
regard him as having any value, whereas the saint or the hero 
is an example of this purposiveness relatively triumphant; 
he discloses to us what personality is as a value which makes 
the development intelligible because worth while. 


The Problem of Pain 


I pass.on to a closely connected question—that of evil. 
Many letters, as I expected; were about this problem, and 
most of them laid stress on suffering rather than moral evil. 
The problem of suffering came into my subject only inci- 
dentally, but I cannot refuse to say something about it. Some 
of the letters were poignant and. heart-rending. God forbid 
that I should dismiss the question with a careless word. I 
eannot add much to what I said in my talk, where, you may 
remember, I used the illustration of a room whose owner was 
unknown to us and pointed out that, though we could learn 
much of the inhabitant from his room, there would be a 
great. deal about him which would remain mysterious. I 
still think this a good illustration, and we have to remember 
that the universe is bound to be in part a mystery to us. 

It is difficult for one who is actually suffering to rise above 
his anguish and consider the problem of pain in a general 
way with a calm philosophical spirit, but we must try to do 
this if we are to get reasonable views. Well, observe that 
though there is a great deal of suffering there is a much 
greater amount of joy. Very few people, even among those 
who have no religious scruples, find life so intolerable that 
they prefer death. But let me ask this: in general would you 
consider a world in which there were no hazards, no diffi- 
culties and no chances of pain really desirable? Does any 
normal human being really want to be protected from all 
danger? On the whole, does not a world in which we have to 
make our own way offer us a possibility of development and 
growth which we could not have in one where the path was 
‘roses all the way’ and was so clear that we could not miss it? 

But I admit that the amount of suffering and evil in the 
world seems to be greater than would be required for the 
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training of free and resolute characters. As a. Christian I. 
have no need to maintain that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. It is a part of my faith that something has gone wrong 
with the world, and that it needs redemption, and re-creation 
in every part. It is no part of the Christian belief that the 
world as it stands here and now is perfect—only that it bears 
clear traces of the perfection of its Creator. We must bear in 


mind also another aspect of the Christian view—that God is . 


present in the world. But our faith goes further.than this: It 
asserts that of His own will He shares the suffering of the 
world for our salvation. No doubt this is an astounding 
assertion and goes beyond what.reason can prove or even 


fully understand, But if we believe it to be true we have new . 


light on suffering. There is no lonely sufferer, no pain which 
is not part of the experience of God, and all suffering may be 
taken up into the Divine purpose and become part of God’s 
redeeming work.-I very humbly and respectfully suggest 
this thought to those who wrote to me about their own trials, 
that all suffering may be offered in union with Christ for the 
salvation of the world. ky 

I do not for a moment suppose that these remarks on the 
problem of pain will convert the agnostic, nor do I claim that 
they clear away all the difficulty. The prevalence of evil of 
every kind is, after all, a problem for any optimistic philosophy. 
What I suggest is that Christianity has a view of the place of 
suffering which is in harmony with the facts of the world’as 
we know them. It does not deny the reality of evil, but it 
shows us how to deal with it nobly and gives us hope in 
darkness. 


Doubts and Divine Revelation 


You must forgive me if I change the subject abruptly 
because our next question raises quite a different problem. 
Several correspondents have asked me a question which must 
have occurred to almost everyone at some time. I remember 
that it haunted me for years. It is this: if God wanted to reveal 
Himself to us, why did He not do so in a way which would 
make doubt and misunderstanding impossible, so that all 
must believe and comprehend? I think I know the answer to 
this question. It is another question: how could God reveal 
Himself to us so as to make doubt impossible? You might 
perhaps answer: by some very striking miracle performed in 
the presence ofall human beings. But consider how impossible 
that would be. Either the miracle would happen once or it 
would be continually repeated. If it happened only once, it 
would still be possible for all subsequent generations to 
doubt the reliability of the records. If it happened frequently 
in order that everyone should see it, it would not be recognised 
as a miracle but would be a part ‘of the ordinary routine of 
nature. Suppose that God wrote a message on the sky, who 
could prove that 1 it was God who wrote it? The only way I can 
think of in which He could reveal Himself beyond the possi- 
“bility of doubt would be by compelling every mind to think in 
a certain way. But that would mean that we had been deprived 
of our freedom. If we have any value for ourselves or for God 
it is as free persons and not as puppets. There is no moral or 
spiritual life where freedom is absent, and a man compelled 
to be good or religious is not good or religious at all. God in 
His dealing with us, we may reverently say, must respect our 
freedom. His revelations will not compel our attention and 
assent, but invite them. They will call for the exercise of our 
intellectual and moral perceptions. “There seems to me 
nothing surprising therefore in the fact that God’s voice comes 
to us in ways which do not overwhelm our reason, and will 
but call forth a response in us to which we may attend or 
Not as we choose. I would add that the purpose of revelation 
must not be thought of as simply to impart information 
about God;it is to develop the capacity for communion with 
God in the spirit of man, and the effort to recognise and appre- 
hend the manifold revelations of God is one of the ways in 

which the spiritual life grows. 


Variation of the Moral Standard 


Now we must change the subject again. I thought I had 
dealt with the difficulty about variations-of the moral standard, 
but it seems that many hearers still find it perplexing, They 
ask, if conscience is a revelation of God, how. is.it that con- 
sciences. reveal such. different standards- of conduct?.Are not 


the moral standards of any. age just those kinds of behaviour. 


which are thought.to. be useful-for society?’ Well, L-replys of 
course moral standards change and:sométimes for the is 


irre 
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‘of personalities greater and more enlightened 


and of course the good man is Eee aman rahe does wits 
is recognised as being for the common good. But i is that all — 
we have to say about it? Is there nothing more in moral good- 


ness than social expediency? I think the experience which we .. 


haye of the moral life indicates that there is something more, 
and there is a vast difference between what is expedient and 
what is right—though, of course, it is usually right to do what is 
expedient. When you are doing something which ‘is hard 
because you know you ought to do it, is the thought in your 
mind simply that it will be for the good of society? Everyone 
must answer this question for himself. For my part I am sure 
there is a great deal more in right action than this, and that I 
should still feel the claims of duty even if I were on a desert 
island with no hope of ever getting off. But further, have you 
ever thought what answer could be given to a man who refused 


to recognise the’ claim’ of society on him?’ He might argue — 


thus; the feeling-of obligation has arisen in the course of 
evolution and has been: useful for societies which have had 
to struggle for existence and had somehow to induce people 
to sacrifice themselves for the welfare of the community. 
Nature from her point of view devised an excellent plan when 
she invented the conscience; but for my part, now that I have 
understood How it works, I shall pursue my own interests 
exclusively. I have seen through nature’s salutary deception. 
How long would the majority of men go on being moral i in 
action if that point of view were getierally accepted? 

So far as I'can see, the only basis on which we can mnaiiitee 
that the life of moral duty is*reasonable is on condition that 
we can hold it to be founded on the nature of the universe, so 
that the immoral man is at variance not only with some social 
group but with the whole tendency and meaning of the world: 
He is an outlaw not only of some society, which may be not 
worth preserving, but of the universe. I can see, for my part; 
no other way of making sense of the moral experiences of man 
than belief in God. Being good means in the end living in 
accordance with God’s will. Most of us will agree that there 
are some things we ought to be prepared to die rather than 
consent to, and it would make no difference to our obligation 
if the vast majority of our fellow citizens urged us to do some- 
thing at which our conscience revolted. There is this sense 
of an over-riding obligation. Either it is a silly delusion, or 
else it is a fact of the most profound significance. Personally 
I think it is not silly and that its significance is. that God 
exists and reveals, in part, His will to us. 


Unique Importance of the Hebrew Prophets 


Our flitting from one enormous problem to another is 
almost finished. Our last question concerns the talk on the 
Prophets. I hoped I had made it clear that in my opinion 
there have been many true prophets of God outside the pages 
of the Bible, but at the same time that the Hebrew Prophets 
have a unique importance because of their special place in the 
development of Hebrew religion, which led up to Christianity. 
Since it was not clear to all my hearers, I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying it again. I find that several listeners found a 
question rising in their minds when the talk on Prophets was 
being read. They said, ‘Well, these are all notable examples of 
human excellence, but how do we know that they are inspired 


‘by God?’ Now I fear that many listeners have not realised that 


a single train of thought ran through my three talks. My 
general idea was that God is disclosed to us through His 
creation, and He is disclosed most fully in ‘those parts of 
creation which are highest in the scale of dignity and value: 


Thus we obtained glimpses of His nature through a study of 


the world around us. We come nearer to Him when we con- 
sider ourselves and specially our reason and conscience. We 
have fuller insight:through the great personalities whom we 


may call, in the widest sense, prophets. The highest and -best 
persons are the most adequate revelations of God. This does. — 


not deny that we have a unique revelation in Christ, on the 
contrary it leads up-to the Christian doctrine of the Son of 
God. Perhaps the question really means, how are we to recog- 


nise these supreme persons, these revealers, when they appear? 
I think my answer to this ought to be plain enough to anyone 
who has followed what I have tried to put before you. We can — 


recognise prophets because we are all potential prophets. We 


are all persons, or (as Christians would say) made in the © 


image of God. We have the capacity to respond to the appeal 


When they speak deep answers to deep. A chord in us” 
vibrates in sympathy: at our peril we refuse to listen, 


than our own. a 


ee .” 
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RADIO NEWS-REEL /2%: 


14-20 


A pictorial summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 


By courtesy of G.P.O. 
First Roya TELEPHONE 
A letter written by Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
describing how he demonstrated his 
instrument to Queen Victoria, was 
sold in London for £5. The letter 
describes the experiment as ‘a de- 
cided success’, The illustration 
shows Bell’s instrument 


Notts Cricket MEETING 
Members of the Notts Cricket 
Club attended a meeting on 
January 16 to hear their com- 
mittee’s report on the bowling 

of Voce (seen here in action) 
in the match against Australia 
last August. The meeting 

ended by the passing of a 
vote of ‘no confidence’ in 
E : the committee 


L.G. AND A ‘NEw DEAL’ 


Mr. Lloyd George celebrated his 72nd birthday with an important 
speech at Bangor on January 17. His proposals for a ‘New Deal’ 
include: closer co-operation with the U.S.: ruthless use of tariffs 
to obtain better trade terms with foreign countries: the institu- 
tion of a council of experts to make a national survey and 
to plan large-scale schemes for industrial recovery, land 
settlement, the improvement of transport, social services 
and cultural facilities, and for the development of Empire 
resources. He further proposed: the formation of a Cabinet 
of five? two budgets: and a great Prosperity Loan 


Housinc Britt 


The text of the new —— Bill a rel nsape 16. 

It contains proposals for dealing wii e problem of over- 

by the redevelopment of crowded areas, aided by 

State and local subsidies. The illustrations show: (above) 

an example of existing overcrowded dwellings and (right) 
new workers’ flats at Millwall 
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~ THE SAAR VOTE 


The result of the Saar Plebiscite was announced by 

radioat 7.15 a.m.on January 15. Saarbriicken was the 

scene of great rejoicing, all streets and buildings being 

decorated with flags and illuminations. The picture 

shows a typical scene in a main street of the town and 

(below) is a map showing the proportionate size of 
- the Saar to the whole of Germany 


PLEBISCITE VOTING 


FOR GERMANY. 477, 119 
FOR STATUS QUO 46, 513 
FOR FRANCE 2,124 


MAP OF 
GERMANY 
&THE SAAR 


The sentences in 
the Russian -Trea- 
‘son Trial follow- 
ing the murder of 
M. Kirov _ were 
announced on 
Jarjuary 17. Zino- 
viev (on left) was 
sentenced to ten 
years’ imprison- 
ment 


SAAR REFUGEES 


Following the Ple- 
biscite, the problem 
of refugees from the 
Saar is exercising 
the minds of Euro- 
pean statesmen, es- 
pecially the French. 
A medical examin- 
ation of each refu- 
gee, as shown above, 
is carried out by 
French frontier 
officials 


New ITALIAN OPERA 
‘Nero’, the new opera by 
Pietro Mascagni, was produced 
for the first time at La Scala, 

: Milan, on January 16. The 

composer, who is in his 72nd 

year, conducted his work. 
The photograph (right) shows 

a scene from Act II 

Photograph: ‘The Times’ 
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E.N.A. E.N.A, 
SOLFATARA VOLCANO MALARIA IN CEYLON 
After lying dormant since the 12th century, the volcano Solfatara, Crop failure and famine, in addition to malaria, are now threateni 
illustrated above, has woken up. The volcano, whichis near Vestvius, certain parts of Ceylon. Nearly £400,000 is to be set aside for relief 
has been blowing stones and boiling mud from a hole nine feet in work following the malaria epidemic. The photograph shows a village 
diameter in the rice growing district 
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30 M.P.H. SPEED LIMIT 
The R.A.C. is gravely concerned that the limit is to come into 
jforce on March 18. The Club dislikes ‘arbitrary’ speed 
limits and thinks that drivers starting motoring in the spring 
or taking it up again, will be upset by the number of new 
regulations and signs. The Pedestrians’ Association, however, is 
: as strongly in support of, as the R.A.C. is in opposition to, 
the limit. The illustration shows the new speed limit signs 
R.A.P. FORMATION FLIGET eo a being manufactured 
Four new flying boats left Pembroke Dock on g i ze ea 
January 15 on an 8,000-mile formation flight to ee 
the R.A.F. base at Singapore. The illustrations © BAe 
show (above) final preparations to the Spade, 
the leading boat, and (right) the formation in 
Pembroke Dock immediately before taking off 


OIL PIPE : 
line mas] ASIATIC 
TURKES 
es vy 
“ 


Firm CENSORSHIP ‘ ™s z Je 
On January 15, the Prime Minister re- a : DESERT "|Il 
ceived a deputation asking for stricter Z TRANS; * i 
film censorship, introduced by the ; oRDANIA ARABIA ~ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is seen ; as __\/E saz ) 


here leaving 10 Downing Street 


HuGe ENGINEERING FEAT : 
The new pipe line from the Kirkuk oilfields, Irak, to the Mediterranean was opened on January 14 by the King Ghazi of Irak. The system, 
_which cost ten million pounds, is in two lines which run side by side as far as Haditha where they separate, the British line going to Haifa and 
the French one to Tripoli. The illustrations show the source of the oil, the wells at Kirkuk; a map of the system; and construction of the 
last section on the sea at Tripoli Map: ‘Daily Telegraph’ 


. 
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Mr. MacDonaLp AT SEAHAM HARBOUR 


The Prime Minister is seen here speaking to his con- 
stituentson January 17 when he referred to two 
questions of vital interest to his crowded audience. 
One was the Agreement with Poland which is to 
increase demand for British coal by 1,000,000 tons ‘ 
a year; the other was the new scheme for hydro- : 
genation of coal 


. 


RuGBy INTERNATIONAL 
Wales and England drew with three points each in the International Rugby 
Match at Twickenham on January 19 


Cocos IsLAND. EXPEDITION 
Search rights have now been granted by the Costa Rican authorities for an 
expedition to search for treasure on the Cocos Islands. The photograph (left) 
shows the boat to be used by the expedition ; 


PRS 


Ry, 


Pe 
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NEW FRENCH SEAPLANE ; ‘ 

Claimed to be the largest seaplane in the world, the gigantic French liner, the 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris, illustrated above, may shortly be put into service 


ITALIAN-ABYSSINIAN FRONTIER DISPUTE THe HapspurG CAMPAIGN 


The dispute between Italy and Abyssinia was disposed of at a private sitting Proposals have been put forward in Vienna to nominate the 
of the League Council at Geneva on January 19. The photograph shows a Archduke Eugene, seen in the above photograph, to succeed 
typical Italian fortress on the Abyssinian frontier Herr Miklas as President of Austria F 
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high costs. Now that means that 
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Coffee from Brazil—Il 


By J. W. F. ROWE 


INCE the crash of Octoter, 1929, the story of coffee 
is the story of Brazil’s attempt to liquidate the 
enormous surplus stocks of coffee which. had now 
piled up and to re-establish some sort of equilibrium 
between production and consumption. But before I go on 
to this part of the story, I want to try and describe quite 
shortly the effects of the Valorisation Scheme, up to the time 
of the crash, on the coffee planters and on Brazil generally. 


Tarring coffee to make it unfit for human 

consumption: one way in which Brazil 

gets rid of her excess coffee in order to 
give a chance to the next crop 


The price which the Coffee Insti- 
tute tried to: maintain was deliber- 
ately fixed ‘at a level which, it was. 
calculated; would leave a reasonable 
profit in a normal crop year to 
the old estates with their relatively 


the majority of estates could make 
more than normal profits on a. 
normal crop. because their costs of 
production would be lower than 
those of the old estates. But that is 
not all. A large part of the costs of 
growing coffee consists of the costs 
of weeding and of the upkeep of 
the plantation genérally, and above 
all of the interest on the original 
outlay of capital involved in plant- 
ing out the estate and maintaining it for four or five years, until 
the trees reach bearing, during which time, of course, there is-no 
return. Now these costs of upkeep do not vary much with the 
size of the crop, and the-interest-charge not at all, and, 


together with other similar items, these fixed costs amount 
to between 70 per cent. and 80 per cent. of the total costs of 
anormal crop. Thus only 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. of the 
total costs vary with the size of the crop. Therefore a very 
large crop means a total cost greater’ than normal, but a 
cost per bag of coffee produced very much less than normal. 


The First Bumper Crop—and Prosperity 


When the planters delivered the bumper crop of 1927 to 
the State warehouses—that is, the first: bumper crop—they 
received a cash advance amounting to about 80 per cent. of 
the current market price, and since that price was, as I have 
said, designed to be profitable on a normal crop, this advance 
was considerably more than the costs per bag of this bumper 
crop. The planters as a body, in fact,-found themselyes with 
more money in their pockets than they had ever known before. 
Of course the natural line of investment was to enlarge their 
coffee plantations or to create new ones. Even before 1927 a 
great deal of new planting had been going on in the interior, 
but from 1927 onwards the amount of new planting was 
enormous, since now there was ample money available in the 
country for this purpose. (I must warn you, however, against 
thinking that these new plantations had anything to do with 
the appearance of the second bumper crop of 1929 so soon 
after that of 1927: the new trees were not in bearing, of 
course, by 1929.) But this new planting did mean that, from, 
say, 1932 onwards, the size of the normal crop would rapidly 
increase, and therefore, as well as the problem of enormous 
surplus stocks, there was the prospect of greatly increased 
crops within the next two or three years: in other words, the 
prospect of continually increasing excessive capacity since con- 
sumption could not be expected to expand sufficiently especi- 
ally during a period of world depression. 


The 1929 Crash—and Ruin 


All this prosperity came to a most abrupt end with the 
crash in October, 1929. By the end of that year coffee was 
selling at less than the advance which the planters had 


Another method is to. shovel coffee into the Atlantic $ 
Photographs: Dorien Leigh 


received for it: in other words, even when their coffee was 
released-and sold, the planters found themselves still in debt 
to the banks, and most of them had no means of paying such 
debts off. If any sort of control was to be maintained over the 


. got to be done, 


planters. The Federal President efased. to allow any addi- eos. 


> 


( nal i issue of paper money for this purpose, and therefore all 
1opes were concentrated on the possibility of obtaining further 


-_ loans from abroad. Eventually, in April, 1930, arrangements 
were made for the great Coffee Realisation Loan of 

r -£20,000,000. European and New York bankers arranged to 
issue this loan on the security of a large part of the stocks of 
_ coffee stored in the State warehouses. So much of these 
_ stocks were to be sold each year, the exact amount depending 
on the estimated size of the next two. crops, and the proceeds 
_ of these sales were to repay the loan in ten years. Meantime, 
the interest was to be provided from a special tax on all coffee 


despatched from the State of St. Paulo. Thus the scheme pro- 


_ vided St. Paulo with sufficient money to continue the payment 
__ of advances to the planters, and therefore to continue the 


general regulation of supplies, while at the same time the sur- 


> plus stocks were to be gradually put on the market in amounts’ 
_ which it was hoped would not result in unduly low prices. It 


was fondly hoped that the whole problem had now been 


. finally solved, and that within a years or two all ee be going 


a at smog. 


Fall of de Federal Sa, 


- But such hopes were soon proved to be illusions. The 
scheme was hardly started when a new complication arose, 
for in the summer of 1930 the Federal Government was over- 
thrown, and in the new Government the State of St. Paulo, 
and therefore the coffee interests, had a much smaller repre- 
sentation. But the new Federal Government could not, 
of course, neglect the coffee problem, and one of its first acts 
was to take over all the existing surplus stocks from the 
Governments of St. Paulo and other States. The handling 
of the coffee problem thus passed completely and officially 
into the hands of the Federal Government. And this was 
inevitable, because the coffee problem was fundamentally 
linked with the other great problem which the new Federal 
Government had to face—namely, the problem of Brazil’s 
foreign exchanges, and the fall in the value of the milreis, 


the Brazilian unit of currency. This had now become most 


serious. For though imports had been greatly reduced, the 
fall in the value of coffee had created an even greater reduction 


in the value of exports. If the price of coffee, and therefore 
the value of coffee exports, declined any further, the foreign — 
exchanges were in imminent danger -of collapse. It was, 


therefore, absolutely essential to try and prevent the price of 
coffee falling further. And it was certain that unless something 


was done, the price would fall further, and a long way further, 


despite the Realisation Loan scheme. For that scheme 


-_ covered only the stocks in St. Paulo on July 1, 1930, and 
_ it had been estimated three months before that date when the . 


loan contract was made, that these stocks would amount to 


_ 16.5 million bags. This eventually proved to be too low an 
estimate by as much as § million bags. In addition, the scheme 
_ had not attempted to cover the considerable surplus. stocks 
__in other States, and so, in all, there were 7 to 8 million bags of 


‘surplus stocks over and above the 16.5 million bags covered 


by the Realisation Loan, and these uncovered stocks would 
inevitably continue to exercise a very depressing influence on 
the price in the immediate future. And the outlook for the | 


more distant future was equally bad, for as well as the problem 


of the existing surplus stocks, there was the problem of the 


future surpluses which would inevitably appear unless and 


- until Brazil’s capacity for production on the basis of a normal 


crop yield was. brought into line with the world’s demand for 
her coffee. In view of the world depression, there was little 


_ prospect of any considerable increase in the consumption of 


Brazilian coffee beyond the current rate of 15 to 16 million 
bags, and on the other hand, there was the certainty that the 


7 future scale of normal crops would be much greater than this, 
in view of the enormous amount of new planting which had 


taken place between 1926 and 1929. In any case, the flowering 


in the early autumn of 1930 had given promise of another 


abnormally large crop in 1931. Something pretty drastic had 

a the whole economic and financial 
ee Brazil was to be aes, in the flood of dae 
coffee, 


form of crop restriction is to destroy a part of the crop after — 


was obtained by means of a large credit from the Bank of 
- Brazil. This intensified programme of destruction, at nearly 


given up the struggle in despair, but not so the Brazilians. It _ - 


scheme, that is, to leave a certain percentage 0 aie trees 
each plantation unpicked. But crop restriction ‘is simply n y 
practical politics in the case of coffee. Unless each planter 
was supplied with sentries to keep watch throughout the 


_ picking season over that section of his plantation which was 


to remain unpicked, it is certain that someone else, if ec 
indeed his own labourers, would certainly are those trees. ™ 
The crop must, therefore, be picked, and the only possible : = 


it has been harvested. But again, it is not practical politics to i = 
institute a scheme for destruction on each plantation. Such a _ ae | 
scheme would require an army of inspectors, and even | if: es 
their integrity could be guaranteed, it is certain that a large 
proportion of the condemned coffee would never get de- — 
stroyed. For these reasons, therefore, destruction to be — 
effective would have to be carried out at a few. big. centres, 
where the matter could .be properly supervised. Effective — 


x 
crop restriction, therefore, meant not only that the coffee e rs 


must be grown and picked, but also transported a large part. 

of the way to the market. But despite these expensive diffi- 
culties, the new Federal Government decided that destruction 
was the only remedy. Their first proposal was. that each — 
planter should hand over 20 per cent. of his crop for destruc- 
tion. Seeing the cost of this tax in kind to the planters, it is 
not surprising that a general outcry was raised, and that the - 
scheme had to be given up after two or three weeks. Eventu- 
ally in April, 1931, it was decided to impose an export taxy 
of 10s. a bag, payable by the exporter, the proceeds of which __ 
were to be used to buy up lower-grade coffee and burn it. z 4 
The proceeds were expected to suffice for the purchase and rater) x 
ngeekee te of at least 5 to 6 million Se a year. 58 + 


TPT E> ee, Cee aes pete 


The Desifcticn Sike ae ier : . 


Thus it came about that Brazil fe, Cae to devtensiiges ‘ 
as the only way of preventing the otherwise inevitable datge > eae 
further decline in the price of coffee, and the complete 
economic collapse of the whole country which that would have 
brought about. The policy of destruction began, as I have 
said, in April, 1931, and I should also say that it was accom- 
panied by a prohibition of new planting. The crop of that “5 
year —1931—was again abnormally large, amounting to about = 
27 million bags, not quite as big as the crop of 1929, but at — 
least 11 million bags greater than the current annual con- 
sumption. It was therefore decided that the rate of destruction  —__ 
must be increased, and that no less than 12-million bags must. _ 
be destroyed during 1932. The extra finance required for this  _ 


double the original rate, was duly carried out during 1932.1 
must just mention that in the summer there was the revolution 
with its six weeks of fighting; but this was a purely political 
affair, and after the pot, La things went on muchas - 
before. = ‘nee 
To return to coffee—the intensified destruction scheme thus : 
dealt with the surplus of the 1931 crop, but of course this 
large. crop prevented any appreciable reduction of the pre- 
viously existing surplus. The 1932 crop was relatively small, 
though it was, even so, at 16 million bags, about as greatas | 
the annual consumption. But the rate of destruction was kept  __ 
up by further borrowing, and at last some reduction of the 
surplus stocks began. Then in 1933 came yet another bumper — ey 
crop of roughly 30 million bags. Many people might have 5957 


was ordained that the planters must sell 40 per cent. of their _ 
crop to the Government for destruction at a price which 
would just about cover the direct costs of production on an 
average estate. This so-called ‘sacrifice’. quota more or less did 
the trick, and as the present crop is small, probably’ rather 
under 15 million bags, the situation is at the moment cc 
pletely under control. All told, Brazil has destroyed nearly 
million bags of coffee, and it is doubtful whether there 
more than 3 to 4 million bags of stocks which can be consider 
surplus, that is over and above the stocks still held under 
Realisation Loan Scheme; these still amount to about” 
million bags, but their gradual liquidation is provided for, a 
they cannot be put on the she! ata Be rate. + 


Paulo last y: 
ery large c crop this year, though | it 
r uch below the requirements of consump- 
mi conditions in general have been gradually im- 


d the shelter of high tariff walls and exchange 


on of 
eir accounts. Elsewhere farmers have been develop- 
ofitable: trade as fruit-growers. Reports indicate that 
ent of new frontier areas has been resumed, and in 
certain measure of economic stability has, at least 
T moment, been restored. A feeling of optimism has un- 
edly replaced the black pessimism of two years ago, and 
cy of destruction seems to have been justified. But 
s should not blind us to other facts. In the first place, 
must not minimise the price which Brazil has had to pay 
ie “aces in the valorisation or artificial control of 


" many estates will require a considerable outlay 
before really efficient production can be resumed. For four 
__-years the workers. on the plantations | have’ been receiving a 
small nominal sum as their cash wages, and the whole econ- 
omic life of the country has been so violently dislocated 
that it will require several years of reasonable prosperity in 
the coffee industry before normal economic stability, let alone 
osperity, can be restored. And this brings me to a second 
point concerning which one must not allow the present rela- 
ely satisfactory position to blind our judgment. What are 
e chances of a return to reasonable prosperity in the. coffee 
__ industry? It is easy to see now where the valorisation scheme 
a _ went wrong. The level at which the price was stabilised was 

too high in the sense that it stimulated a great deal of new 
- planting in other countries, and still more within Brazil itself. 
4 Moreover, as regards the latter another crucial mistake was 
Le the unnecessarily large amount of the advances received 
_ by the planters on the bumper crop of 1927, for this 
aS supplied them with the capital for new planting and so en- 


ae 


_ prices. ‘e 
’ iti is probably true, as I hive said, that the appearance of 


OU can’t have failed to notice how warm it was at 
‘the end of December and at the beginning of this 
month. In the newspapers it said that birds were 

to start nesting. The idea was that the 


I wonder: I confess I’m rather sceptical. But if you happen 
a: ~ to have noticed anything about this subject, do write and let 
me know. Just address a postcard to me at the University 
‘Museum, Oxford. A week ago a friend of mine shot a lot of 
_ starlings, and we dissected 40 of them to see whether they were 
beginning to come into breeding condition. But no; nosignofit. 
_ Thereproductive organs were in the ordinary mid-winter state, 
: pacrmalcts different from the spring and summer condition. 
That fits in with what Bissonnette has been finding out 
1 Se during the last few years on the causes of breeding seasons in 
starlings. Light seems to be the important thing, not warmth. 
a ‘Birds come into breeding condition even if it is cold, if they 
have their cages illuminated for a sufficient number of hours 
= a day. That has been known for some time, but now Dr. 
: Parkes : and people working with him have extended the thing 
_ to an animal which somehow did not seem a likely one—the 
The ferret has got a very sharply-marked breeding 
In: the winter there is never any breeding. The earliest 
appear in April. Bissonnette did some experiments with 
ets with extra illumination during winter, but they were 
absolutely conclusive. Now Parkes has tried again, but he 
not only been using extra light: he has also dosed them with 
rece of the pituitary 
in that is poms to stim 


duction in the mild countries, and 
anufacturing industries of St. Paulo are fairly 


s, and in some districts profits on a greatly increased — 
on have helped even coffee planters to_ 


tay are all head over: ears in debt, and the. 
ons 0: 


Bs abled them to Gepond to the stimulus of relatively high » 


bes Sayargath had deluded them into thinking that it was spring. 


d. That is a gland under the 
te.reproduction; but with the. 


rop 
have had to face the problem of the gp *xpansio 
wo 
a serious excess of capacity within Brazil: 


this excess capacity which is now the great obstacle: the diffi). 


culty of the accumulated surplus stocks has more or less been — a ‘yam 
solved, but the excess of capacity remains virtually as great as atin. ns 


ever. There has, of course, been some decline in the produc- 
tion of the older and therefore higher cost estates, owing to 
inferior cultivation’ and some abandonment of the oldest and 


_less profitable portions of estates. But against this must be set — 


the enormous number of healthy young trees in virgin soil, 
giving enormous and still increasing yields as they approach 


_ nearer their prime. It seems pretty clear on the basis of the — 


still, the problem of 
:in other. Fronds, tiie af, 
valorisation scheme might not have crashed as early as. 1929, 
but it was bound to fail within the next few years. And itis __ 


Jast four years that the normal crop of today is at least 20 


million bags, whereas the demand is not more than 16 million 
bags. And at present prices, or even at prices. substantially 


lower, as they were a year or so ago, there is no prospect 


whatever of estates being abandoned on anything like the 


scale required. It looks as if Brazil will have to go on des- 
troying the surplus of good crops for an indefinite period. 


Only two things seem likely to make this unnecessary. The — 


first is the development of a demand for some other product 
which can take the place of coffee. Oranges have already done 
this up to a point, but fruit-growing cannot provide a remedy 
on the scale required. Cotton is now being very extensively 
planted, but, as you will hear later in this series, the world is 
not exactly short of cotton fields! There does not really seem 
much hope in this direction. The other possibility is the 
occurrence of a frost sufficiently severe and widespread to 
kill the surplus number of trees. That such frost will happen 
again one day is tolerably certain, for the records of the last 
150 years show that severe frosts occur at an average interval 
of about 20 years. The last such frost was in 1918. Admittedly 
such a frost would ruin the planters concerned, but it would 
unquestionably solve the problem of excess capacity as nothing 
else will ever do. Such frosts usually take place in June, July, 
or August. Will it be this year? That is the question to which 
many people would like to know the answer. 


pees Light and Life 


£ oe = ee Sar oF inte : _ By Dr. JOHN BAKER 


‘male ferret in winter condition its secretion is quite useless 


in the absence of extra illumination. (Parkes had shown that 


calready.) But now what about pituitary plus extra light? The 


results of the experiments have been published recently. Both 
males and females were brought into breeding condition in 
winter. A male which was having both pituitary and extra 
light came into full breeding condition. So did several females 
with extra light only. The result was two families, born on 
the eighth and eleventh of February. Good families, too: 9 in 
the first and ro in the second. There you have normal breeding — 
right outside the proper breeding season. It is a most inter~ 
esting result. It seems also that you can bring male ferrets 
into full breeding condition in winter by extra light only, 
though a family hasn’t yet been raised from a father of that 
sort. The pituitary secretion hurries things on. 

I am going to concentrate on light and other forms of 
radiation here. Bissonnette showed that with his starlings it 
was the red component of the light that had most effect in 
stimulating breeding. You know, of course, that ordinary white 
light is a mixture or red, yellow, green, blue and violet. The 
colour depends on the wavelength. Red waves are the longest, 
then yellow, green, blue, violet. That is the order in the rain- 
bow, of course. 

Let us look at the effect of radiation on living things gener- 

ally—just the results of recent research, I mean. Let us go up 
the scale, to shorter and shorter wavelengths. 

Well,. we have done the red, and I haven’t got any news 
about the yellow. But here is something very interesting a © 
little further on. What happens when you put plants near a 
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o effect on ‘kern at all. 
1 the blue, and there is 


: ik that the movement towards ~ 
ae the light i is m controlled by those two narrow bands of 
colour, isn’t it? I wonder whether exactly the same colours — 
are the ones that influence plants in your “and my windows. 
at don’t grow: oat-seedlings myself. - 
; ‘On we go, up the spectrum, but now we must go out of the 
Be “visible light i into the ultra-violet. That i is simply light of even 
Ben ae shorter wavelength 
Sa ep ee % fis ae ~ than the violet. Ultra. 
ao . - - simply means _be- 


ae It is rather extrac 


Fag, : 


i ' P ~ violet. Invisible — 
gage 1 ~ ight, if you like, if 
=: you_ can stand a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

- An interesting dis- 
cussion on where the 
‘ultra’ begins has 

- been going on re- 
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WAVES ‘USED IN ee. 
"(ABQUT 19. paren - 


~ seems that different 
people differ a good 
; ie ; deal in fone ability 
“ to see short wave- 
= (aso 7 craves) ws lengths of light. (Of 

course it is just the 
same with sound. 
Some people can’t 
hear short sound- 
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—|NFRA-RED RADIATION 


= ig aad : Ca ede : waves: they can’t 
a Pe YeuLow VISIBLE LIGHT hear a bat: squeak) 
; ; Za sREN vga OCTAVE) On the whole, young 
wT vb Hleo people can see 


RADIAT! 


(ABOUT 5 OCTAVES) shorter wavelengths 


than old people, so it © 
seems. The lens and 

- other parts of the eye 
appear to become 
; gradually more 
see - opaque to the ultra- 
violet with age. So 
some people can see 
what is ultra-violet. 
to others. And what . 
colour does it ap- 
pear? Violet, they | 
tell us: dark violet. — 
i os TP Pais Sod There is plenty of 

Oe - ultra-violet light in 

- Diagram hin fhe tiifiecens kinds of sunlight. It is the 
- ..._ electromagnetic waves _ ultra-violet light that 
= From bac pi a by John Pilley (O. U.P.) makes-vitamin D in 
a . our bodies when we 
ae ‘expose our bare skin to sunlight. Vitamin D is the one that 
prevents rickets. ‘Well, you would expect that the amount of 
ultra-violet light in sunshine would vary at different seasons 

of the year, and so it does. How much sunshine a day must an 
animal have to get all the vitamin D it requires, if you don’t 
give it any in its food? Experiments have been carried out on 
chicks at Ithaca, in the States. The answer is that chicks. must 
~ have an average of 30 or 40 minutes of sunshine a day in 
winter, or else they will get rickets—that is, if they get no 
__—_—_-vitamin D at all in their food. In spring 10 minutes of sunshine 
sa. day are sufficient and in summer between 2} minutes and — 
5 minutes a day. It would be difficult to do that experiment in 
i Writain, wouldn’t it? I mean, could we rely on our half-hour 
of sunshine in the winter? 

_OF course, too much ultra-violet Hight i is harmful, Suashine:” 
= abesi + harm us so long as we wear a reasonable amount of 
Sime a _ clothes, but it is easy to overdo it when sun-bathing. Now 

there is an awful kind of mouse that hasn’t got any hair. Have 
Feat you ‘ever seen one? Dreadful creatures. The shape of a mouse 


COSMIC RAYS 


Rei eds! completely different when it hasn’ t oe any baits In fact, 


a faintly greenish bie : 


yond; beyond the 


cently in Nature. It 


_ silver mine shows that. Five. generations of mice were k 


sing ‘oat Fae ile 


5 eae to a until the Pits exposure to ult 

- (you know how one peels when sun-t B)= 
the ones whose ancestors didn’t have treatm 

much more sensitive. They started to peel 

exposure. Frankly, I_am very sceptical abou 

ee tee two mice in cach ee But thet : 


and cause fee to grow in cansatinaes i But this is 
point: the various organs have various times at which they ar 
sensitive to ace For instance, Lae you ait ‘the X-ra 


a ere way. T They are Speciale sensitive on ‘the pet aay 
on the eleventh day the eyes aren’t sensitive, but the jaw is: i 
will grow ina peculiar way if you irradiate on the eleventh day. — 
It is rather curious, isn’t it, to think of the sensitive place 
flitting here and there about the pouy. cetg development? : 


off by radium, and are even more penetrating ‘than | rays; = 
but I haven’t got any biological news about them. The | cosmic i 
rays are the shortest and most penetrating of all. We can’ 
produce them on this earth, and they come from outside « our 
solar system altogether. Now we know that X-rays can cause 
inheritable variations to appear in animals. That would be ee 
help towards understanding how new variations turn up in 
nature, if there were plenty of X-rays in nature—and that Sai 
would help in the understanding of evolution. But there = 
aren’t plenty of X-rays; on the contrary. Now there are a 
plenty of cosmic rays hitting the earth and living organisms — 

all the time, so people have been thinking’ to’ themselves, mH 
‘Perhaps cosmic trays cause inheritable variations to appear 
-in organisms’. How can one find out? One can’t subject ie 


animals to increased amounts of cosmic rays, because we can Bec 
make cosmic rays in the laboratory: but we can find a place 
where there aren’t many cosmic rays.:They even penetrate a ae =e 


i 


few hundred feet into the earth. Now a couple of Norwegian — 
investigators have had the bright idea of keeping some mice. __ 
more than 1,000 feet deep in a silver mine near Oslo. oe 
rays can’t get down so far as that. Would the mice be in an 
way affected by living all their lives in the complete : absence 
cosmic rays? You see, every animal and plant in nature mu 
get hit by them, even if they happen to live all thei er 
caves. Perhaps cosmic rays are even in some peculi 
necessary for life? But no, it is not so, The experiment 


Pt 
“ee 


in the mine, and four of the generations were born in 
were never struck by a cosmic ray throughout their | 
didn’t make any difference. As a matter of fact the mice ir 
mine grew a little heavier on the average than a contre 
that was kept on the surface of the earth in a ho 
probably it is nothing significant. So that is rat 
bit of work in a curious branch of biology: : 
necessary for life, anyhow. — 


- I hope I haven’t been jumping abou 
_ subject to another. You remember what I said at 
ning: I should very much like to hear f Ly 
noticed birds or other animals behaving peculiarly 
_ of the very warm weather round Christmas and the 
Postcards are far better than letters, becau: 
seienes into. my card index. at ae 


"OMAN: Jim! Jim! There’s a perfectly good car- 
riage a little further down, only one place taken. 
Where’s the little brown case? Yes, here it is. Put 

; it-there. Thanks so much, I needn’t get in fora 
minute. Now do take care of yourself, my dear. Pll be back 
__ the minute Mother seems fit to leave—and do remember to give 
Tony his orange juice, and write, if you have time, and tell me 
‘om how you get on. I say, Jim, do you see? My travelling com- 
_ panion’s one of those Blackshirts. He looks almost human, 
doesn’t he? After that Albert Hall meeting I hardly thought 
they could walk and talk and travel in trains like other people, 
All right—it won’t go without me. Goodbye. Yes—I’ll wire 
how she is when I get there..Oh, be careful! 

‘COMMUNIST: Sorry, comrade. Near shave, wasn’t it? 

Woman: I was afraid you’d fall. 

7 _ Fascist: Look here, my friend, you’ve no right to burst into 

_ Our compartment and terrify a lady. 

: Woman: Oh, but I wasn’t terrified: 
2 ~ComMMuNIsT: Sorry, comrade. I simply had to catch the train. 
__ I’m due to speak at a meeting in Manchester—if our Black- 
____ Shirted friend there will let me. 
:- Fascist: We do not break up Communist meetings. The Red 
__ Hooligans try to break up ours. 

Woman: Oh, are you a Communist? 

| COMMUNIST: Comrade Ted Dawson—that’s me. 
; _ Woman: And you a Fascist? 

Fascist: Deputy Branch Officer Robert Martin—at your 
service. 

WoMANn: Well, this is most interesting. I’ve never really met 
| a Communist or a Fascist before, I think. I’d better introduce 
- myself, too. My name is Jane Brown, and I’m on my way to 

nurse my mother, who’s ill in Manchester, and I’ve left my 

husband in charge of our little boy, and I simply must arrive 
safely and get back to look after them all. So please don’t have 
_ a scrap in here. 

_ Fascist: Rest assured, madam. We Blackshirts regard it as 

a sacred duty to protect our women. 

CoMMUNIST: That’ll be all right; comrade. D’you mind if 
I put my case on the seat? ; 

Fascist: The luggage rack is intended for luggage. 

“Woman: Oh, come, there’s lots of room and this is a free 
country. 

COMMUNIST: You mean, it ought to be. 

- Fascist: Precisely—it ought to be—and we shall make it so. 
CoMMUNIST: You? Make England free? That’s a good joke. 
‘Woman: Are you two actually agreeing with each other? 

Don’t you think this is a free country? 

Fascist: Free, madam? Hag-ridden: in what other Mice 
except perhaps the United States, has the individual so little 
liberty of action? 

Woman: Well, I don’t know. Do you mind if I smoke? 

CoMMUNIST: Why, of course, comrade. Have a light? 

’ Woman: Thanks very much. Now, I understand that in 

Germany women aren’t allowed to smoke in trains. 

Fascist: Oh, that order was-rescinded. And, besides, Ger- 

: many ist England. It’s England that we have to deal with. 

Think of DORA. Think of Mrs. Grundy. Think of our social 

laws, designed by old women of both sexes—not to help the 
normal citizen to lead a healthy life, but to prevent the decadent 
_ from hurting himself. Private repression and public anarchy: 

_ that’s what’s wrong with us. 

Woman: Is it? Now, what exactly does that mean? 

-__- Fascist: I mean that if you buy one glass of beer after hours, 
_ the publican who sells it you can be put into prison, but the 
_ brewer who makes a great fortune exploiting other people’s 
weakness, and who pays for political corruption, gets a peerage. 
: I mean it’s against the law to put a penny on a greyhound in the 
set, but it’s not against the law to gamble with thousands of 
er "s pounds on the Stock Exchange. I mean that you 
t buy: a chocolate in a theatre after the curtain goes up, but 
can ate your "om eich fmployest in the slums for 


aN: That all sounds most unpleasant. So you Black- 


re LISTENER 


in a Free Country 


Written by WINIFRED HOLTBY 


This ‘Conversation in the Train’, the first of a new series basics on Saturday nights, took place between a Woman, a Communist 
: and a Fascist ‘ 


: oe to set us irce frony interference, are you? 


But you’re not the only ones, surely. Were you specially active : 


in fighting against the Sedition Bill? 


CoMMUNIsT: That’s a good ’un. Were the Blackshirts spotiaiht ° 


active? Go on, comrade: you’re doing fine. 

Fascist: Excuse me, madam, But you have not yet grasped 
the implications of our fight for the Corporative State. It’s no 
use tinkering at the details. We have to plan a revolution in 
national values from the foundation upwards. You don’t win 
freedom by a little amendment to a new parliamentary measure 
against disaffection; the beginning of liberty is the end of 
economic chaos, We believe in economic security and planning. 

COMMUNIST: You borrowed that from us. You thought you 
could delude the working classes by reminding them that 
Mussolini was once a Socialist and Hitler calls his thugs 
National-Socialists. But how does it work out in Italy and 
Germany when those grand gentlemen get into power? 

Woman: Well, Pve heard some rather odd things about 
Russia, too. But you tell me—what do you think freedom means? 

CoMMUuNISsT: I’ll show you what it doesn’t mean. Go to the 
Clydeside; go to the South Wales coalfields; go to the Tyne 
shipyards. Then ask yourself how much more liberty the people 
would enjoy there if they could buy chocolates after midnight? 
Now listen. Just imagine you’d been born the fifth child of a 
working-class family in one of those parts. Fifty per cent. of the 
wage-earners down your street are out of work. Your Dad’s 
got a bit of a job maybe, but they’ve cut his wages twice and he’s 
on part-time now; he’s spent his savings; last time your Mum 
was ill he pawned the living-room suite that was her pride and 
joy. The nearest school has been black-listed—because it’s so 
dark and cramped and the cloak-room accommodation’s so 
bad. But the County Council refuses to build a new one and 
your Mum and Dad can’t afford tram fares to send you further. 
So you strain your eyes and have to wear glasses and get 
rheumatism from damp feet and draughts. At fourteen, maybe, 
you win a scholarship to the Central School. But your Dad 
can’t let you go there, because you can get eight bob a week as 
help to Mrs. Stout who keeps the greengrocer’s shop and your 
elder brother’s just been turned off from his place as errand boy, 
and the three others are out of jobs. So in you go to the shop 
and there you stick until it closes down and out you go again. 
Sixteen and done for—an undersized, anemic, devitalised C3 
little wage slave. You were nicely free to become strong and 
intelligent, weren’t you? To complete your education, weren’t 
you? To choose your way of livelihood, weren’t you? 

WoMan: Not free—of course. All the same, surely you won’t 
deny that things are better than they used to be? We’ve got 
free medical services for schoolchildren, and welfare centres and 
maternity clinics, and some of the scholarships carry quite 
good maintenance grants. I mean—if liberty really depends on 
material conditions, surely these are better today in England 
than they have ever been?—better than they are almost any- 
where? 

CoMMUNIST: Sops thrown by capitalism at the workers. 
During a time of expanding markets, the bosses can afford us 
bread and circuses. But you watch. Today capitalism is breaking 
down, markets are narrowing. So these ameliorations are closing 
in. They are still in the hands of capital to give or withdraw. 
We workers have no control over them. The boss gave and 
the boss taketh away. Blessed be the name of the boss. What have 
these to do with liberty? 

Fascist: Crisis is coming. Anarchy can’t last much jomurer: 
The modern movement for the classless Corporative State alone 
can give security. 

Woman: Wait a minute, please. Both of you seem to agree 
that liberty depends upon economic security. 

FASCIsT: 

COMMUNIST: 

Woman: Then I must be very stupid. I want to get this 
clear. You Blackshirts say that liberty begins when economic 
chaos ends? ; 

Fascist: Yes. The Leader tells us so, and experience proves It. 

Woman: Experience in Germany? 

Fascist: And still more in Italy. 

Woman: And you Communists think that liberty begins 
when Communist planning is established? 


i Yes, but we don’t agree. On the contrary. 


Se bates Me : 
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Woman: Then teres oe upon material prosperity? 
~ Communist: When it is controlled by the workers. 

‘Fascist: When it is part of the activity of the Corporative _ 
- State. 


Woman: But surely—even Communists admit that the stan- | 


aie of living is lower in Russia than in England? 
. COMMUNIST: You can’t compare Russia with England. 
Compare it with the British Empire if you like—with the 


~ Indian villagers starving on a few grains of rice a day, with 


African natives, and Malayan peasants—and then see who’s 
got the higher standard of living. 

- Woman: Well, let’s compare ourselves with Germany then— 
that’ s a European, industrialised country. 

Fascist: Surrounded by enemies, with its colonies torn from 
it, mangled by the peace treaties, tortured by blockades, sucked 
dry by reparations... 

Woman: I see. You won’t admit there’s any comparison? 

. .PASCIST: } No 

CoMMUNIST: ; 

Woman: All right, then. But it makes your arguments rather 
difficult to follow. You see, I really want to know. You mean 
that neither Russia nor Germany has had a fair chance yet to 
to establish prosperity, so we can’t expect much freedom there? 
You mean it’s because Russia isn’t yet fully industrialised that I 
daren’t send political books now to my cousins in Leningrad? 
And because Germany paid reparations, my old governs was 
put in a concentration camp? 

CoMMUNIST: The Red Front’s a fighting front. Durioy war 
you must expect to punish enemies. 

Fascist: Germany has never been defeated. Always she has 
been betrayed from within by Jews and Bolshevists. Stern 
measures against traitors are essential. 

Woman: I wonder why Germany and Russia both seem so 
unlucky—always having to cope with so many traitors and 
enemies. You see, I’ve been in prison muyeclt on a political 
charge. 

Fascist: Yy § madam? 

Communist: *°4 (comrade? 

Woman: Oh yes. Years and years ago. Before the War. When 
I was eighteen I was a militant suffragette. I broke a window in 
Regent Street. I lied about my age and went to prison. I wanted 
to go there—to advertise the Cause. I broke the law and paid 
the penalty. But I never felt like a traitor to my country, ‘and 
nobody ever treated me as though I were one. And I was fight- 
ing for freedom. 

Fascist: Oh, the militant suffrage movement! If I may say 


80, you were too young then to recognise it as the mass hysteria 
of frustrated women. But of course you know now that you won | 


the vote not by screaming in the streets but by your War service. 
~ Woman: Oh, do you really believe that? Do you really think 
the government would ever have thought of giving us the vote 
if we hadn’t made it so clear that we meant to get it? 

Communist: And now you know how little a vote is worth, 
anyway. Votes! Constitutional rights! Pretty little toys for you 
to play with while the bosses rule your lives. Liberty means 
equality; nothing else will do. . 

Woman: That’s true enough. We ieee demanded equal 
rights—and in spite of not being Communists, we’ve nearly got 
them, you know. A girl of today can hardly realise how far 
we’ve come in the past fifty years. 

ComMMuNnIsT: What you think of as liberty is only the sum of 
middle-class privileges bought for you by your father’s and 
husband’s money. Now in Russia women really are free. 

Fascist: You mean that they can drive tractors instead of 
pushing prams; they can fire machine guns and get rid of their 


‘unborn babies by abortion. Do you call that freedom? We call _ 
-it filthy distortion of real human values. You Communists give 


women freedom enough to become pseudo-men. We Fascists 
make them free to become true women. The home, children— 
those are their natural occupations. In the Corporative State 


. there would be a special corporation of mothers. Hitler released 
-women from the routine of the office, the deadening servitude 


of the tapping typewriter, and gave them marriage loans. 
«COMMUNIST: You mean he tried to solve the unemployment 
problem by dismissing women and making them dependent on 
individual men, instead of upon industry or the State as a whole? 
D’you call that freedom, comrade? Now in Russia every loyal 
proletarian member of the party, man or woman,,has the right 


. were a loyal party member. But supposing I was neither? Both 


fight for power, for glory, for unity, for purity of the race. We 


inferior position—and all local government was entirely i inthe 4 


to Sols as or how he or she likes. If yo e 
rade, you ¢ could be an engineer, a sailor, or diplo: 
as your husband. 

Woman: I see. If I were a loyal party ember 

CoMMUNIsT: Of course. ~ = 

- Woman: There’s something a bit odd to me about your. fool ’ 
~ dom. It’s all so conditional. If I lived in a Fascist State I should _ 
get on all right if I were what it calls a normal woman. If i 
were in a Communist republic I should get on quite well if I 


of you seem to me right up to a point, when you say that below | 
a certain line of poverty there is no freedom. I believe you. But 
are you sure that, once you’ve abolished extreme poverty, you’ ve 
solved the whole problem of liberty? r. 

Fascist: I told. you—under the Fascist State you would have 3 


private liberty and public order. A certain discipline of public 


action is necessary before you can enjoy real individual freedom. 
Woman: Yes—freedom to buy chocolates and beer—I know. 
You’ve told me. But supposing my deepest desires aren’t for 
eating and drinking and gambling? Supposing I have appetites 
for criticism and curiosity and experiment? Must they go eter- 
nally unsatisfied? I’m a mother. I’ve been a teacher. I am inte- 
rested in the development of children. What if I wanted to found ~ 
an experimental school, for instance, to try out new methods of ‘ 
education and social adjustment? And what if I found that these 
don’t quite march along with your political philosophy? F 
CoMMUNIST: Oh, that would be all right provided you’re 
loyal. They’ve got some grand experimental schools in Russia. 
Fascist: The modern movement demands certain sacrifices. 
But within the limits of the Fascist philosophy you would find ~ 
ample room for experiment. 
Woman: Within the limits—yes. But what if it were those 
very limits I distrusted? Supposing I felt that there were flaws 
in your philosophy? What if I combated your emphasis upon ~— 
race or sex or class? What if I thought that your drilling and 
regimentation and insistence upon orthodoxy stifled imagi- a 
nation? What if I thought your hymns to patriotism too danger- *4 


‘ous a preparation for war? I’m not satisfied with your sugges- 


tions, either of you. You both seem prepared to make me free to 
be a happy, obedient, contented animal. I want the liberty to be 
an adventurous, inquiring, experimenting human being. 

CoMMUNIST: You’re all wrong, comrade. There’s no such 
thing. Individualism went out of date in the nineteenth century. 

We know today that its supposed liberties led to loneliness, _ 
impotence and morbid introspection. The sort of futility Tche- _ 
hov described in his plays; the decadence of the late romantic- —_— 
ists. Come off it. In the Collectivist State you’ll learn something 
better than that idle mooning. You'll learn the glory of mass 
action, of comradeship, achievement. 

Fascist: The Reds talk about the glory of mass action. They 
mean building a rather third-rate power station, under American 
engineers. We Fascists know that true glory and true freedom 
of the soul mean something more than material satisfaction. You 
must learn to sacrifice yourself, to breathe into your nerves and 
mind the passion of your race; to recognise the warm hot blood- —— 
stream uniting the separate bodies of men; you must learn to 
surrender; you must learn to die. The men must be soldiers for 
the greater freedom—the women mothers of warriors in the 


are a fighting movement. In time of war—do you ask for rights? 
No—your greatest liberty lies rather in the asl Oe of. 
service. 


--- Woman: I think Yr ‘m. Resinsing to petiedainnel What you both. 


mean is that neither of you really believes in liberty at all, but in 
something quite different—the Communists in material power, 
the Fascists in self-immolation. Well—both are good things. But 
what we really started discussing was whether Beviand is or 
should be a free country. “Aree 
CoMMUNISsT: And you see she i isn’t. <3 
Woman: Not perfectly free. No country could be where there’ we 
are such contrasts between the rich and poor. But I don’t be- 
lieve those contrasts are growing worse. They’re growing less. - ~~ 
When I was a child I can just remember children running bare- 
foot in city streets. I can remember farm labourers paid 18s.a 
week. I can remember when domestic servants were supposedto 
wear little bonnets when they went off duty as a badge of their 


hands of the middle and upper class men. There isn’t reallya 

ruling class or a ruling sex today—we canallrule. on 
Fascist: Do you call that Westminster talking-shop seve | 

ment? _ 

_ Woman: Well—it makes the laws, doesn’ t it? Some of the in- 


: Well, there again, Tm not sure we’re all eae slaves 
gine. I ve belonged to a co-operative, women’s guild: 
peak pretty freely there. The trade unions aren’t quite 
werless. The village institutes and rural community councils 
peuuty Exganications of one kind and another seem to 


7) COMMUNIST: They can’t protect workers from Sribiaton 
~ nor relieve the misery of the distressed areas, nor stop the arms- 
yakers bustling us as cannon fodder into another war. 
Fascist: They haven’t given us unity and vitality and self- 
pect. 
Woman: No—not nee And I admit ‘Hat we move too slowly. 
_ But at least they leave us some freedom of movement. I don’t 
think the parliamentary machine is perfect; I don’t think our 
_ voting system is really very good; but at least a vote gives you 
chance of protest. It lets you shout to show where the shoe 


_ have an unfree people? What if we don’t OS your particular 
form of construction? 


“The New orga Bill 


ete 32, « 2 Tere, Broadcast on January 17 
e. ‘you KNOW THAT the country and the Government are busy with 
a great national effort to improve the standard of the home. 
a Today is a marked day in the story of that effort. Today with the 
es _ publication of the Bill against overcrowding, the Government 
aly began a new stage of its drive to end housing evils. I cannot give 
you a full account of it here. Will you read about it for your- 
selves? It is important enough to be worth it. I will just say in a 
- word, or two what we mean to do and how we mean to do it. 
‘We have two housing evils in Great Britain; first, too many 
a, Tead houses not fit to live in, and, second, not enough good 
: houses to go round: in short—slums and overcrowding. The 
___.slums we are already tackling. The work is now in full swing 
_ that will bring them to an end. The hovels are falling and the 


" ’ good homes rising. Now we are going on to tackle overcrowding. 


_ The new Bill published today is to put an end to the cramming 
2 together of families in houses and rooms that is the worst blot 
> .0n our civilisation. At the last Census there were more than 
50,000 families in this country each living four or more persons 
__-per room, and over 180,000 families at densities of three or over. 
- Health and happiness in life, comfort and decency, the future 
= _ of the race and its children, there is no better stroke to be struck 
_ for them all than a stroke at the overcrowding dragon. 
-_ How will it be done? First, we will say how many people a 
house ought properly to hold, then find out how many are over- 
— - crowded on that standard, and then build whatever houses and 
. flats are needed to house the overcrowded. There will be a 


at rents the wage earners can pay. The plan is to rebuild the bad 
5 _ dreary old streets of wage earners’ dwellings, left by the bad 
old days in the inner parts of the towns, with well-planned, 


their work and old homes. 
‘2 We all know the sort of streets that I mean, in the inner dis- 
-tricts of our towns, better than slums, but mean and dreary, 
‘badly and uneconomically developed and built. They are a 
etched inheritance from the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
ries, when the national conscience was not yet awake about 
housing standards. Those districts are needed for wage earners’ 
a: housing, because you cannot go on indefinitely moving people 
_ far away from their work and their old homes to new suburbs. 
oh must re-develop and rebuild them, in accordance with 
r ig schemes of wide herons so as to house more workers on 


< that the laws govern — 
» the i iron law of wages q: 


for ever. I would rather have universal prosperity postponed — 
for a generation, if I could know it would be eventually won for 


WOMAN: And what’s. ‘the pas of a free government if you. 


‘subsidy where it is needed, so that the new houses may be let . 


-built dwellings, so as to rehouse more swage earners near 


llgweriizens to change them. Tdi tath ‘have a badl organised 
State, with liberty to persuade my fellow-coy trymen to ‘change 
it, than have efficiency forced upon mefrom above and fixed _ 


free men and women, than have it forced now at once upon a . 
generation of diligent ants. I can see you both achieving material 
prosperity for one generation. But what room are you leaving 
for initiative? You’ve only got to watch a child growing to 
realise that you must leave it some liberty to disagree with you. 

CoMMUNIST: It’s no good. You’re hopelessly nineteenth 
century. 

Fascist: Impotently individualist. 

Woman: I realise I’m in a minority of one here. You two 
agree far more closely than you’ll ever admit. At least there is 
this about English liberty. You both are strangers to me— 
strangers, I imagine, to each other. We have met for the first 
time in a railway carriage. And we have talked and discussed 
and argued, and never for a moment wondered: Is he a police 
spy? Will she give me away? Was I wise in saying that? Will 
this cost me my job? We haven’t lost the habit of candour. We 
have expressed our opinions unafraid, openly, aloud, in a public 
place, to strangers. Well? If that’s worth anything, then freedom 
is worth something. 


ee... : Bae op Miscellany 


Some extracts from recent broadcasts 


nothing less than cutting these rotten. cores out of our towns. 
The new Bill provides for that. 
Under the Bill overcrowding is to be against the law. It will 
become illegal to have more people in a house than is allowed by 
the new national standard of accommodation. But there will be 
protection for all existing occupants until the new houses are 
ready for the overcrowded families to live in. It will be the duty 
of the housing authorities to provide the new houses needed as 
fast as possible, with the help of the subsidy where necessary. 
It is a new idea that more people are not to be allowed to live 
in a house than it will decently hold. Some may criticise it as a 
revolutionary idea. But it is a revolution against disease, discom- 


_ fort and degradation, and one may feel sure than the country 


will accept it, because it cannot get rid of the overcrowding evil 
unless it does. This is the only sure remedy. The overcrowded 
will move into dwellings with room enough; and then neither 
old dwellings nor new can afterwards be overcrowded afresh. 
So we can all combine, I think, to support this great reform. 
Our generation will have something to be proud of, if it is 
remembered in our history as the generation that laid down a 
proper housing standard and enforced it by pulling down the 
slums, remedying overcrowding, and so seeing that everybody 
could get a wholesome home. ; 
Sir HILTON YOUNG 
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‘The Saar is German’ 


Broadcast from the Saar on January 15 
WE CAN HEAR THEM singing in Saarbriicken now, as they have 
been singing practically all day. We have the window open 
where we are broadcasting. What they are singing now, is 


_the Saarlanders’ song; it repeats, over and over again, that 


the Saar is German—the Saar is German. A good melody. 
They are singing and shouting and driving round the streets 
now, and a monstrous torchlight procession has been crawling 
round the town all the evening, singing—and singing—and 
singing. 

-The houses are all alight with fairy lights, red and white; 
the Town Hall’s complicated lofty outline is all picked out 
with lights, and public buildings, hotels, banks, big shops are 
hung and garlanded and festooned with strings and lines of 
electric lights. The suspension bridges swing out like huge 
luminous pearl necklaces over their answering reflections in 
the Saar River. The main streets are crammed, and the side 
streets almost empty, and everywhere people are singing and 
shouting and marching, and the Church bells are ringing, 


bi _ 


pe 


ae 


ier 


of the Serra: marched ia British + Stand: eee nalcabied, ‘an 
with rifles and bayonets fixed, wee a heavy police aa checked 
_ everyone going - ante a 
_ As soon as the result became known all over the town out 
came all the flags and decorations which had been forbidden in 
the territory—Nazi flags and portraits of Hitler—and from 
the fronts of houses, balconies, attics, and shop-fronts, flags 
were flying. And the singing began; out came the Nazi organisa~ 
tions. shouting and cheering and giving the Hitler salute, and 
driving round the town, shouting importantly and standing 
importantly on cars’ running boards, and as importantly 
disregarding the police traffic signals. Some British troops were 
seen hoisted on the shoulders of the crowd, chaired and cheered. 
It is a public holiday; the police have been kept well in the 
background, but the crowd is quietish, cheering a little every 
now and again, exceedingly happy. ‘Deutsch ist die Saar’— 
the Saar is German. And a procession is marching, with the 
young men singing. earnestly, their faces flickering in the 
torchlight, sometimes very fine, sometimes a little ridiculous, as 
people in processions are apt to be. 
_ Up the hill, across the river, there is blazing a big beacon 
bonfice--blazing with others right across the territory and 
right across the German frontier and all over Germany. And 
now it is beginning to snow. ae 


_ Future of the Saar 
, <a, Broadcast from Geneva on January 18 
Tue FUTURE of the Saar territory has now been settled in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. The Council 
of the League of Nations decided yesterday evening, less than 
forty-eight hours after the result of the voting was known, that 
the Saar territory should return to Germany on March 1. There 
are still a few outstanding questions on which final agreement 
has not yet been reached. The Committee of the League Council, 


which has in the past played so important a part in this matter, 
will endeavour to settle these questions in agreement with the 


French and German Governments: moreover, both Govern- 


ments have undertaken that if they cannot reach agreement by 
February 15, they will accept the verdict of the Council upon 
the issues then outstanding. 

_ The League of Nations may justifiably be congratulated upon 
the peaceful discharge of its anxious responsibility. The League 

ewes its success to several factors, of which I will mention two. 

First, that law and order in the Saar during the last few critical 

_ weeks have been assured by the presence of an International 

Force composed of British, Italian, Dutch and Swedish con- 

tingents. Second, that the Committee of Three, presided over 

by the Italian representative of the League Council, Baron 

Aloisi, was able, before the voting took place, to reach a series 

_ of agreements with the French and German Governments on 

the greater part of the questions which the change of Govern- 
ment in the Saar territory inevitably entailed. 

There is one aspect of the decision of the Council in regard 
to which some anxiety has been expressed, namely, the future — 
of those who have been advocating a continuance of the present 
—that is, an International—regime in the Saar. Certain import- 

ant undertakings have been given to meet this situation, First, - 
the German Government has agreed that for a transitional 
period of one year all voters and such non-voters as have been 
in the territory for three years may bring before the Supreme 
Plebiscite Tribunal of the Saar, itself an international body, 
complaints of persecutions, reprisals, and discriminations which 

. they claim to be due to their political attitude in connection with 
the Plebiscite. The German Government has already agreed 
that for the same period of one year the inhabitants of the Saar 
territory, whatever their nationality, shall not be subjected to 

_ any discrimination on account of their language, race or religion. 


opinions, but we are entitled to expect that the epee to 
eis: which I have referred will be kept. 


I welcome this opportunity to express once again the apprecia- 
tion of His Majesty’s meteant mega of the tact and patience of 


I have seen reports in the Press that some people in the Saar 
have already been threatened on account of their political _ 


an arniousd one, aiatl the -rigo 
played in the most harassing circumstances has 
the pee: of all. (a ; amie 


resolved, One country has ‘but one aim in its ‘po 
Europe—to see frank and friendly relations establis 
maintained between each country on De conse Fe 


to render all the a that lies in our power to se 
standing more frank and friendship more sincere. It : 
not ergs to hope that the solution of this jong mee : 
used, the nations will have to Soatabale! something more S 
the common stock than professions of goodwill, however s 
cerely delivered, sup Ee erga at this time oan a ee ; 


sense of confidence which i is in itself an essential element in an 
enduring peace, i 


= 


"Rr. Hon. ANTHONY EDEN. ee 
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cA Question of Chars and Ladies — 
IN ALL My BROADCASTING I don’t think one letter i in five hacen ‘2 “4 
~ of those I have received has been written in malice by an ill- 
natured person. Malice, hardly any; disagreement, just enough 2 
to keep things lively; and now and then a thorough good 
plies “ 
‘Listen to this. From a lady, “ana I think an elderly lady; 7 
-at ... well, somewhere in Devon, I won’t go nearer than _ 
that. Listen: “Without writing in a carping spirit’, she says, wi 2 
‘may I say that you were certainly unfortunate’in the choice of — 
two of the letters that you quoted from in your broadcasting. “ 
You mentioned that one was from a Charlady. Now, dear Sir, 
surely you are better educated than that, or is it that you - know 
better yourself but want to butter up the working class? To = 
call a charwoman a lady even in the present evil days is absurd; — 
for not yet have the upper middle class (that class which is ‘the 
back-bone of England) had to take up charing. As far as "ae 
know ladies are not yet charwomen. Moreover, what is wrong 
with that fine old-fashioned dignified name woman? For my 
part I should be considered to belong to the class that is called — 
a lady. But I much prefer to be called a woman, or even a ‘ig 
female, for both are dignified old-fashioned names. And now 
when any rag-and-bone woman or even female tramp likes to — : 
2 im 


4 


be called a lady, it is only the real gentlepeople who are aes 
and content to be called men and women’, 

There. Now that touches me on a tender spot. Indeed, on. 
three tender spots. One, that a woman who does charing Sane 
not to be called by the same name as a woman of the upper — mt i 
middle class; two, that I may have said ‘charlady’ just to butter — Big 
-up the working classes; and, three, that I’m not careful of the © 
English language. Never mind the first two just now. I’ll leave — 
those to you. But this about the King’s English is for me only. — oa ty 
You know, I’ve half suspected this. I have thought it just — bet : 
possible that because I say what I have to say in simple speech | i 

_ and short plain words some might suppose I had no‘care for __ “ 
English, But I have. I have a great care. And when I used the a 
word ‘charlady’ I didn’t use it from carelessness. I Snes it on = 

_ purpose. I’ll tell you how and why. ~ tee 
I'd already used ‘ woman’. I started by saying, sf had al 

the other day from a woman who must live not very far from 
spot where I sit’. Then, a little further on, I spoke of ‘ 
charlady out of a job’. Why did I say ‘charlady’ and not ‘ 

woman’? First, because I’m sure she herself would prefer to! e 
called a ‘charlady’ and as I hoped she would be listening | 
thought I must speak of her as she would like. That seems 
to be ordinary courtesy. To speak of her as a ‘woman’ is < 
right. My correspondent says she doesn’t mind being 
woman. No; but she wouldn’t like it if she heard sor 

of her as ‘the old woman up at the Lodge’. She’ 

‘the old lady’. Pm sure she would, It’s what 

woman that mz all the dif 
ga isa eo} not’ a Beat 


Ae 
Git 


ay to day, throwing 
) new. In making the English that is mine, the English 
can best get over my thoughts to you, I have never 
going back to the masters: to the great Elizabethans and to 
nslators of the Authorised Version; but I have also never 
¢ listening to what people about me are saying, today. That’s 
living language. True, there are some popular expressions 
current turns of speech that I wouldn’t fling at a dog that 
quiet street with its yapping, and that’s saying something. 
ave my likes and dislikes, and I have my standards. But when 
a word that seems to me just as good as the one before it and 
perhaps better comes into general use I take it up, add it to my 
stock » and employ it whenever I think it will serve my purpose 
better than the older one, That’s the case with ‘charlady’. When 
I first heard it, thirty years ago, I suppose, I thought it a rare 
-It may be some memory of the joke remains, for even now, 
en it has become so general that I use it on occasion as a 
er of course, I still find it a jolly sort of word. Don’t you? 
at’s the matter with it anyway? It isn’t one of those cross- 
bi ed words . It isn’t a mongrel. Someone said that the mule had 
“either pride of ancestry nor hope of posterity. This isn’t a 
‘tule word. It has pride of ancestry on both sides of its paren- 
_tage. ‘Char’ and ‘lady’ are both old English, they’ve every bit as 
_tuch right to be coupled together as ‘char’ and ‘woman’. Isay 
_ “charlady’ is a good word of honest pedigree. 


>. My correspondent says it’s wrong because the term ‘lady’ 
_ can only be correctly used of someone in the upper middle 
_ class and because a lady never chars. Doesn’t she? What is ‘to 
_ char’? Since it’s a matter of using words according to their true 
_ Meaning, let us be clear about the true meaning of ‘char’. Listen 
to the lad from Stratford. Here’s Cleopatra waiting for the 
_ yokel to bring in the basket with the asps in whose sting she will 
find the death she craves. She has sent her attendants to fetch 
er best attires; she will go to Antony dressed as a queen. She 
has sent away Iras. And she says to Charmian: 
BS Now noble Charmian we’ll dispatch indeed; 
, __ And when thou hast done this char, I’ll give thee leave 
- To play till doomsday. 
_ ‘When thou hast done this char’. What char? It was to 
render the last of many services to her great queen. Can it 
_ be that a lady of the upper middle classes would disdain to 
render service to Egypt’s queen? No, no! To char is no 
_ more and no less than to do this and that about the house. 
Does no lady of the upper middle class ever do this and 
_ that about the house? Then the less and worse lady she. But 
-what’s a lady? A female member of the upper middle class? Is 
_ that the old and true meaning of ‘lady’? No, it isn’t. In its 
_ Original form it was a compound of two words; Alaf, and dig. 
laf is the old form of loaf, and dig is the old form of ‘knead’, 
_ And ‘lady’, by origin, in its old and true meaning, is just ‘one 
_ who kneads the dough to make a loaf’. By proud ancestry and 
_ long descent the true lady is the one who does the most needful 
_ of all the chars. She’s the one who makes and bakes the bread. 
So by ancient right ‘charlady’ is a word fit to rank with any 
- word in the language—and whenever I want to refer to a 
female person who chars I’m going to use it, without hesitation 
or apology, whenever I like. 


. JoHN HILTON 


‘' ‘Doing’ ‘Britain 
_ I THINK GENERALLY SPEAKING, that men showed the greatest 
fnterest in our historical show places—women very rarely 
showed much enthusiasm. I had to prepare a three weeks’ 
jtinerary once, for an old American lady who was travelling 
_ quite alone (except for her companion), taking in Scotland, 
“Wales, and the English Lakes. I spent a week getting out that 
itinerary, at odd times, of course, and made any amount of 
inal notes about places of importance. I worked things 
so as to do a comfortable 200 miles a day, and give them 
‘to see things. We left London at about 9 one morning and 
hed at Grantham. Soon after lunch we reached Lincoln, 
drew up at the famous Cathedral. I thought they would 
er to see it, and I got down and said, “This is Lincoln’, 
now if the old lady thought I meant President Lincoln, 
aid, ‘Oh fancy, find it in the book, Sadie, and tick it off”, 
went again to Selby. I got down again and said, ‘This 
f Selby Abbey’, and the old lady said, ‘Find it, 


“name did you say? Oh yes, Selby—now where 
” I said, ‘Well, I suggest York for tonight, 


nam 
BALL AN 


ig off outworn substance and ~ 
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and leave the Minster for the morning’. ‘All right’, says the old 
lady, ‘but I want to alter this tour some: can’t we do that 


_ today?’ Of course, I replied that we would do anything she 


wished. We pulled up in the parking place outside the wonder- 
ful old Minster at about 6 o’clock, to ‘save wasting time in the 
morning’, and as Sadie ticked it off in her little book the old 
lady said, ‘Now, ain’t that cute?’ We alteted the itinerary that 


evening, and for the rest of the trip did an average of about 300. 


miles a day, and except for meals, I don’t think they got out of 
the car once. We stopped for a minute as we crossed the border 


of England and Scotland. Sadie had to make a quick sketch of © 


the signpost, half in England and the other half in Scotland. 
At Edinburgh, we rolled up the hill to the Castle, and parked 


just long enough for the old lady to say, ‘Quite a place, Sadie;- 


have you got it?? We passed John Knox’s house at about 25, 
ran a little more slowly by Holyrood, and then streaked off for 
Stirling Castle, Brigiof Earn, Allan Water, Wallace’s Monu- 
ment, and a dozen other places, and ‘did’ them all, almost 
before Sadie had located them in her guidebook. A couple of 
minutes’ stop outside the Trossachs Hotel was long enough to 
take in Loch Katrine. We cut out Loch Lomond because the 
road comes to a dead-end at Inversnaid, and we should have 
had to come back over our tracks for a few miles. We ‘did’ 
Glencoe, the Pass of Killiecrankie, and the road past Fort 
William on to Invermoriston so fast, that Sadie had to catch 
things up in her book when we stopped for the night at Elgin, 


A PRIVATE HIRE CHAUFFEUR 


The ‘Perfect Shrew 


THE DIFFICULTY ABOUT ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ has always 
been that of finding an actress with a personality big and splen- 
did enough to fill out the character. I have myself seen none 
that has been quite satisfactory since Ada Rehan came sweeping 
on to the stage, like the sea in storm, with that superb figure of 
hers, and her delicious, mellow voice, betraying just the hint 
of a brogue, which gave music even to her fury. 

To me the play seems to depend upon having a Katharine 
who is a magnificent woman, worth all the rest put together 
and with nothing worse about her than a ferocious temper. All 
sorts of theories have been concocted to explain the supposed 
brutality of her conquest. But, given the complete Katharine, 
there is nothing to apologise for. It is as plain as a circus. What 
every woman knows is that what every woman wants is to meet 
her master. The only trouble is that the more strong-willed and 
fierce-tempered she is, the less likely is she to meet him. Under- 
neath all Katharine’s tantrums must be her recognition and 
understanding of ‘The man born to tame you, Kate’. I myself 
find no false collapse about that last speech of submission, It 
was implicit from the first..Given the ideal pair—and the whole 
mad marriage is a thing of joy. 

S. R. LitTtLEwoop 


Training Centres for Farm Hands 


CERTAIN COUNTIES NOW organise a day-time scheme of agri- 
cultural training for boys and girls who are working on farms 
and who are between 14 and 18 years old. Evening classes, and 
day classes for rather older people, have of course been going 
for many years—in Derbyshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Shrop- 
shire, to give only a few of those in which good work has been 
done. But the younger boys and girls, those just leaving school 
to go out to work on the land (either on their family’s farm or 
some other fellow’s), are the ones for whom this particular 
scheme of training is intended. And at this age, and for students 
living in a scattered area, a day-time class is a much better 
proposition than an evening one. Nottinghamshire, Kent, 
Yorkshire and Essex are working on these lines and other 
counties are extending their work to include this age and so 
link up the general education of the school with the specialised 
training of the farm. Unless a country lad of that age has the 
good luck to belong to a well-run Young Farmers’ Club, 
he finds it almost impossible to get the training that he needs 
and deserves. He is different in this way from the lad living in 
the town, working in some other profession—engineering, 
building trades, commerce and so on—who can get his technical 
and scientific training comparatively easily if he wants to. 

At the Kent instruction centres—at Ashford and Tonbridge 


ya 1 
last for one day a week just 
become a farmer (or anything eee for that matter) merely a x 


a 


oug oh, the winter. And you can’ si 


thinking and talking about the work. It is practical skill in the _ 
outdoor jobs combined with a knowledge of the ‘whys and ~ 
_.wherefores’ that turns out. the skilled farmer and the able, 


; Pee Se workman. And our share in the process, it seems 


_to me, is to get across to these young fellows and girls a know- 
ledge of just those things that every thorough farmer would 
‘want his chaps to know. You see, when a boy leaves school 


‘at 14 to work on a farm, he has only got a very hazy idea of 


‘what he ought to know in order to be a success in his job; 
‘and on the farm, i in the stress a the Gans, work, there i is precious 


successful, and therefore happier. And if he is a stock 


‘how to homer oie pie Se het acne wants i 

and to know that there’s more than the mere killing of 
to vit: If he realises the importance of what he is aise 1€ 
far more likely to be a thorough workman, and therefor 3 


a job in which the personal element counts for so mu 


‘must know what to look out for, and what snags to guard a 


and. why regularity and thoroughness help his stock to di 


By some means or another he has got to learn all this, « 4 i 
_ it’s only with a view to being able to read the technical trade i 
papers ch intelligence. A \ A. Voys ay ‘ 
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(Continued from page 130) 


like me, without the faintest ade aw religion really work. 
‘This sounded honest to me, so I asked him how he 
‘thought religion ought to work. ‘I can’t put it into words’, 


‘he replied, ‘but I know all the same’. ‘Supposing’, I said, 


‘‘that every Sunday you went to a service that made you hold 
your breath at the wonder of life, that lifted you up and 


_ awakened your inner spirit, that sent you out to face the 


next seven days with renewed confidence and purpose’. “That 
sounds more like religion to me’, he said, ‘and you’d have 
queues of people at your Church doors long before the service 
began. You met to cut everything else out, and get down 
_to the real stuff’. 


That chap was ae right, you know. I had a chance of 
talking to a small group of men a little while after, and they 
backed him up. I then tried it on a number of Church people 
_and they threw up their hands in horror. Give up the things 
we most love! Certainly not! So I settled down to look ahead. 


‘A Religious Upheaval is Very Near’ 


‘How soon will the bomb explode? For clearly a religious 
upheaval is very near. For four hundred years, the connection 
between official religion and the daily lives of the people has 
been growing more and more slight, thinner and thinner. 
Men and women now matter less than the machinery of the 
Church; Sunday worship is formal and dull, religion is a 
‘department of life and not the life itself. New educational 
forces are at work among the people who never before had 
so much leisure-time to receive them. Wireless, literature, 
drama are the great educators of the inner spirit of men and 
women. For the way to the inner spirit of a man is never 
through the intellect. It is through the imagination, the 
emotions, through the conscience. Logic is the most deceptive 


_ of all roads. Christ talked in pictures and proverbs, never in 


geometry propositions.. -That is why He never fails to grip and 
convince, and why the Church does. Express religion in drama 


or in literature and already you will find a tremendous number _ 


‘of people desiring it. In the week before Christmas, I put an 
unusual kind of religious drama-service on at St. John’s. On 
Sunday night the church was crowded with about 2,000 of my 
“neighbours who never go near the place—and they unmis- 
‘takably worshipped God. They captured a real moment of 


-- wonder. The same with literature—write a simple book about 


Christ and it will be bought at every railway-station bookstall 
‘in the country. Can you see the signs of the times? If you can, 
you will see that the wind is set fair for a tremendous religious 
revival in this country. You can feel the stirring of it, like the 
whispering of the leaves before the storm breaks. It will come, 
and the National Assembly of the Church of England will 


_ tremble in the midst of all their machinery, to hear the desire 


and the wonder of the people stirring into growing life. 


The next thirty years are likely to be a grand struggle within 
the fold of the Church—the institution in the birth-throes of ~ 


bringing forth something worth while, something creative, at 
last. The most remarkable change is already happening, a 


change in the clergy themselves. Insistently, like the dim 
roat of an oncoming train, they are saying, ‘What did Christ 
want us to do? Worship and wonder and live. Then why are 
we “worrying round like this, breaking our hearts and our 


‘backs?’ P’m going to watch that quiet murmur rise to: a grea e 
‘demand. The centralising, clockwork efficiency of the Church — 


will set men free. 


_clergy ready for the adventure of the spirit that the coming 


machinery will have to stop. Centralisation is the enemy of the — 
inner spirit. It’s an ‘ism’ and forgets that the clergy are indi- ? 


‘viduals. There is going to come a glorious cessation of church — 
‘committees, sub-committees, parochial returns, — cleo 
‘rolls, church politics, policies, propaganda, church aides 
‘societies and committees for the election of committees—a 3 
glorious cry of “Be still then, and know that I am God. I will 
‘be exalted in the earth’. The machine will come to a grinding — 
stop and for a while there will be nothing but men and women, 4 
wondering. Once more religion will bring the awareness ce 
little children, who feel fresh beginnings of new life in a sense — 


F 
"Ns 
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of wonder. ‘Unless ye become as little children, ye shall not 
find the life that brims over’. Then will come the slow dis-5 
appearance of the old type of clergyman—ihe scholar, the — 
diplomat, the man who sees so many sides of a question. that 
he can only go round in a circle, the moderate man, the — 
respectable cautious man. Caution has never broken its neck, 4 
but it has never once preached the gospel or found freedom. _ an 
The new clergyman will be a man of fire and enthusiasm, a : 


‘man who preaches Christ plainly, a man of a splendid i impa- 


tience because he has achieved a single view of life. There is — 


the big change that is going to matter in the next thirty years. h 


At present the parson who fills his church does it because of — 
these qualities. He is blind to everything else but the spirit 


‘and the life of the men and women who come to him. He ~ 
‘shakes himself free of the Prayer Book and tries to seize for 


them, Sunday by Sunday, a moment of quiet wonder. Such | 
a man is a rarity now, but before a score of years have passed _ 
he will have been multiplied a thousandfold. The respectable _ 


‘atmosphere—the starchy, mummified air of Sunday worship— _ es 


will be driven away anda warmth that Christ would | SeCOeRee 4 


ce tld t 


Sacrificing Drthodesy= Seg cone 
‘I know this will mean death to all the orthodox phenomena 


of established religion—it will mean the sacrifice of much that — 


we church people love. But it is going to mean life and renewal 
of countless men and women in this country—men and _ 
‘women of my own age who are moving on towards middle life _ 
with no prospect of a religion worthy of-their children. ‘The A 
hour cometh when the true worshippers shall worship the — 
Father in spirit and in truth’. I believe such an hour is coming — 
to England. Sunday is soon to become a moment of wonder, a 
far greater thing than a day of rest—or the unpopular day of 
negative religion which it still remains. This cannot be before — 
a good many prophets have been stoned, and a great deal of 
struggle endured. But to men with a single: vision the struggle 
matters nothing, and I am convinced there are dozens of young © ie 


roach 


years will demand. We will never change our whole approach 
to religion, our mode of worship, we will never bases W 
and singleness of purpose without conflict. 

But it’s all going to be worth it. It’s going to be wo 
for—and there’s no joy like the confidence of a 
life and no cause like that of men and women. I for 
facing the future with the firm belief that the Maer 
esti niger ae ek y aS 


hi’s teak from a pentlenzant 
1 it did not reveal it. because it is a strict rule 
the co injuring prcsrsaincs not to give nee each other’ s 


ce of not Be rGa any: ae these: items of evidence 
the Rope Trick or of other so-called occult 
20ut the most careful examination beforehand. 
f people who are not au fait with conjuring — 
seem Soe ue when the pases come 


as it hae Boaee in ee phe CASE Lt" 
paesaes. to know the zene at the pp for infor- 


ain, Etharefore,: that medias: experts dot not take this 
- Rope Trick ping tae I am not surprised. 
=>; ; , ese, Ae ELLIOT 


h a Cheltenham newspaper prints, on June 27, 1931, 
antial story from its ‘own reporter’, to the effect 


in which they all say they see a girl climb a rope, 
eo yhe ee who took the PRES also says 


week no trees or objects Of any kind pathizt yards of the 
ree sun was not ‘shining’. Not sat is this report pub- 


y and see a Monee again in as 1934, I Bae 
at nel Elliot’s letter, the photograph was. published as 

the local Cheltenham newspaper. If that is so, at 
ee that it would do anything but harm to the photo- 
his capacity of free-lance in relation to local and 
| newspapers. With all due respect to Colonel Elliot, I 
ate to think that. seven Sg ke can: have: ete a hoax 


ue, “Melifter Colonel Elliot nor yr iniyself was really concerned 
is minor aspect of the peer eee of an illusion. It is 
Beceerers Zn 


setae and how comes it that chiearie local newspaper 


e first thing that the eenee Sipe or executive 


iz the Sat 1 do not tn daretantd: aie thee: years 
before any protest was made. Also, if the alleged facts » 
ue, , what a shabby trick for a professional magician and _ 
--witnesses to play upon a free-lance Sern 
her and a staff journalist! . 
; ~ HaRotp T. ‘Witxins ; 


was a an estan sagen, at nc prennae 
the Mango ‘Tree “ria and se Trick at the then 


aa . 
LISTENER i is - able to publish only a selection paek at corresponden : 
o the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, ¢ 
of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in t 
uf be. (Shine to vias which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


Seer He runs the tisk of dismissal. Here we. have a 


essional magician in the presence of a number of men _ 
—seven alleged eye-witnesses of the event—produces 


May, 1934, publishes this photograph as genuine? — 


‘member, and any how was during the time Zazel was doing her 


sensational dive out of a cannon. Hundreds of people must Bie 


therefore have seen ite ; é 
~ Minster Lovell | 


A Fund for Expired Copyrights 


Under your ‘Week by Week’ notes there recently appeared. 
the statement: ‘One notable suggestion was recently put forward 
in France, and commanded a good deal of support, that the 
State should retain the copyright of accepted classics instead of 
allowing any publisher to reprint them without paying anybody, — 
and should demand a very small royalty payment, and should 
use the fund thus created for the encouragement of new and 
needy authors’, : 
May I recall that in Furies 1927, M. Heron fen Mitisper of 


A. La TERRIERE 


- Public Instruction, placed before the French Chamber a meas~ 


ure designed to encourage the Arts and afford assistance to in- — 
tellectual workers, the money for which purposes was to be 
derived from expired copyrights? Political instability, I believe, 
prevented the measure from being proceeded with. But as long: 
agoas 1911, in The Art News of June 15, I myself proposed this. 
scheme, which occurred to me whilst writing on the new Copy- 
right Bill, in which I was able to effect several improvements. 
Then, i in 1916, I elaborated the scheme in a series of popularly 


aa written articles in Drawing, including therein the draft of an. 


Amending Bill. These articles were reprinted and published in 
booklet form in February, 1928, under. the title: Money for 
_ Art—How to Establish-a National Fund for all the Arts. 

Copyright now lasts for the lifetime of the author of the work 

and 50 years thereafter. But 25 years before the termination of 

~ that period any number of people may publish the work on pay- 
ment of a royalty of ro per cent. to the then owner of the copy- 
right. I advocated the continuation of the payment of this 
royalty to the State in perpetuity after the expiration of the 50 
years’ period, the money to be devoted to the encouragement of 
the creative arts—literature, painting, architecture, sculpture, 
‘drama, music, the cinema, etc., all of which would contribute to 
the National Fund. In order to swell the Fund and ‘make it more 
quickly operative I would recreate for the State copyright i in all 
works in which it has expired, and extend it to those in which 
it has never existed, from Chaucer to Shakespeare and on to 
the Victorian giants. Further, State copyright might be created 
in all the old masters in national collections and: the: sculp- _ 
- ture and other treasures in our museums, all reproductions on 
them becoming subject to the payment of royalties. - 

A number of eminent people have expressed their approval of 
this scheme, among them Royal Academicians, a Lord Mayor of 
London, a Home Secretary, musicians and art patrons. But so 
far no British Government has shown any interest in a project 

which, it is believed,-would in time provide a vast fund for the . 
encouragement of the arts without additional taxation, The 

- money could be applied to, inter alia, the offering of prizes and 
scholarships, the giving of commissions for public works of an 
artistic character, the provision of good music in parks, the - 
assistance of opera, concerts and the theatre, the making 
of educational films, the purchase of. works of art for ‘the 
nation, the helping of charities and necessitous authors; the 
" governing principle being the spreading of culture in order to in- 
crease the happiness of the people. Money for. Art has recently 
been translated by an enthusiastic and well-known Belgian 
writer and savant, with a view to the scheme’s being placed be- 
fore a coming world conference of authors on the Continent. 

Richmond GUNN GWENNET 


The Challenge of the Greek | 

' Sir William Beveridge contributes a spirited debating attack 
_on Dr. Glover’s broadcast lecture, but the latter was not so 
much-a challenge to debate about the supreme educational 
‘value of Greek studies as carried on in the Victorian public 
. school.and university, as an effort to bring home to the non- 
classical listener the challenge that the best things in Greek 
culture makes to our own culture, Sir William Beveridge 
objects to the description of a type, the Greek, and shows how 


‘ es A 


"was sought for th sak of its effe t n developing the powers 
of mind and body. S So Cl 
oat windbag, although he boasted ‘that he erat Sanickly” win the 

campaign if. he were general, was as good as his word when the ~ 
- citizens insisted on Sppoiipng him.. That i is a eee worth 
eo. wpe Neca aso cate ea 


‘Highgate eee as Pigg te F. ‘TaLBoT — 


Dr Glover’s statement that sane makes. he heart beat as 
‘geometry never does’ is simply untrue. Mathematicians and 
scientists get from the great achievements of the intellect: pre- 
aa! the same emotional thrill as artists get from art. What is 
true is that the power to obtain this thrill from science is’ ‘less 
common than the power to obtain it from art—or, perhaps i es 
si should say, there are more people totally blind to science 
ee than to art; and the power to obtain it fully: from science 
requires a more prolonged and intense training. That is a 
very good reason for using Greek rather than science as the 

_ basis of education; but since the power to be thrilled by modern 
_-poetry is common and more easily acquired than the power to 
: _ be thrilled by Greek poetry, the same argument proves that 
ea - modern rather than ancient languages should be the basis. of 
education. That seems to me to cut the ground completely: sone 
sity ae under Dr. Glover’s feet. ogee 
ear My school education, like Sir William Beveridge’ s, was. purely 
ae _ glassical. And I advanced far enough to acquire a passion for 
‘Homer, of whom I can still quote large chunks. But I was born a 
scientist, and that is my profession. While I was at school I was 
: devouring all the science books that came my way; and I can 
remember, during that impressionable age, being as madly 
_—s ~—- excited by learning of the structural theory of organic chemistry 
ae -as I was by my favourite Homer. And in later life, in common _ 
ean with all who are scientists by temperament, I have felt that — 
Jide _ Keats’ sonnet would have been written far more appropriately 


4 


z 


titra 


) _ Glover or you that science can be the sole basis of a full educa- * 
tion, But the secondary utilities of science tend to conceal the 
ie _ fact that, for the the few who can really appreciate it, it has a_ 
ss primary value as great as that ent to any other form of 
Z human activity. 

fa. ct Watford 


Ree The Artist and his Public. __ 
Ps. “e There is no such thing as Modern Art or Knceene Art. There 
is just Art. A new discovery, such as perspective in the Middle 
x Ages, may revolutionise methods; but a new fashion in painting 
Laate or composing is not ‘modern’; it is ‘fashion’; and yesterday’s 
fashions are as dead as last year’s mutton. Great art is great 
by virtue of its universal appeal, irrespective of time, race 
. or environment. Seti II, dignified, sure of himself, simple, 
me rade = belongs to that category. 
‘pat As for the claim of ‘fitness of purpose’ to be beauty, anyone 
ok _.. who sincerely believes it may be invited to look at a 1926 motor- 
_ sear, The beauty of 1926 has evaporated into an eight-year-old. 
fashion, My old car looked painfully like a hearse when I 
~. sold it; but it was the last word in beauty when I bought it. 


Norman R,. CAMPBELL 


bee ‘ Those who clamour to empty the baby with the bath water — 


and get rid of emotion may furiously rage together; they will 


ss still ies with the average man. As Brahms put it: ‘One need not 
© 9 : be a hen to be a judge of an omelette’. 


Ropes Merete Beccles: 2 o. R. F. Lusu . 


¥ eres Mr; Newton, in his first ‘talk on ‘The Artist and his Public’, 
proposed to use, in place of the word ‘beauty’, ‘form’ or, 
Fe better still, ‘rhythm’. Now ‘form’ presents no difficulty to 
the man in the street, being only another word for ‘shape’. 
In speaking of painting, it seems to be synonymous with the 
old-fashioned ‘composition’, which has given way of late in 
4, - favour of the more up-to-date terms, ‘pattern’ and ‘design’. 
- But all three words seem to mean the same thing—namely, a 
satisfying arrangement of the masses and tones of the picture. 
“y ‘Rhythm’, on the other hand, is a more complicated idea. It 


jg: the essential characteristic of music, poetry, and the dance; 


we know it in the beating of the heart and the pulsation of an 
engine. But its application to Pataca, is not so eae ‘still 


- to others besides myself, I venture to ask 


_ of ‘progressives’, and I made the suggestion 


> ' of a great scientific discovery. I don’t believe any more than Dr. © 


_ of history in those who concern themselves with pub > aff 


aes xt not persuade the average man to rage with them; and the verdict ~ 


ae ie recieieared | to. ae ee 
experience of _ teapots expressed in a 


not be obvious to everyone. : Sf 
Believing that this wor Schythan? ‘may be a stu 
(0) 
- its exact meaning and ‘make’ clear” its applic: pain 
als hope he will forgive this rather captious omm« It oO: 
. most illuminating ‘talk, to the continuation wh: 


- forward with. the eerie 3 interest. 
2 - Oxford Pee Se 5 SIS AS 


“Youth Looks ‘Abad Rees rate “1 ion i eae 8 


= put that is ora. Stadt he ie ees 
your issue of last week that I have ‘the n 
‘means—to recommend the use of our past 
while admitting t that this very policy was re: 
‘us into the late War. He further accuses me of the ve: 

offence of obese up for our Faden te th 3 


will da me tite courtesy at isckiass at my talk : 
is printed in. the issue which contains his letter—he 
_ that my point is just the opposite. I was attacking t C 
ment in recent years of our traditional policy—an abandonr 
which in most cases is due to the inteilectual self. mp! 


present troubles were due to this. And afte: 
pre-War Conservatives with their ‘hopelessly 
policy’ who landed us_in the Great War, but the vei 
Bate and ‘progressive’ Liberal Government of 1906 
And even for the sake of attacking a pre-War Conser\ 
Mr. Callendar shouldn’t make statements to the effect 
‘wholesale replacement of human labour by machine la 
‘an entirely new situation’. Because if he does mak 
ments he may cause people who do not know him » 
that he has never heard of the Industrial Revolution a 
he is entirely ignorant of the history of the e last 200 
Callendar really supports my case for the need of 


And if he tries to demonstrate the novelty of our prese: 
political problems by the use of examples | like this he con= 
siderably strengthens my conviction that” no peat pro 
is ‘entirely new’. S Stee 
_ London, SVs Tks Sage 


British and Rumanian Agriculture <5, SEE ca 
The letter from R. i Workman on page 1045 of THE! 

shows that Mr. Elliot did not sufficiently emphasise his p 
_ that ‘If, for any reason, the income of our farmers and oe men 
are reduced, our towns will find that their goods c 
be sold in such volume or at such prices as befor 
lowing facts may therefore be useful. England used to e 
large quantities of cotton goods to Rumania and other | countries. 
in exchange for wheat, but in recent years she has redu 
Bien she offers. to such an extent that it prese » co 


to pay > id “he Baglichrain’ 8, coun! Consecticntly 
number of English cotton operatives are thrown out 
_and those who are still in work have to. pay to keep th 
in a miserable existence. The cost of this is proba Ye 

than the small fraction of a penny per loaf that >t 
required to provide the agricultural prod: c 
_ wage which would have enabled him to 
and thus keep the now ereuplare 
Pica with a creer ivan 


waemnely remunerat 
of the land) would be a 
would look at, an v 
country, mmc £ of the 


“Bring him hither to me’. . 


ar and Garter cee for anger disabled in ‘motor-car 


ell them that what i required was ‘extensive 
ng and experience’, but ‘faith as a grain of mus- 
or did he suggest ‘social and scientific effort’ but 
asting’. His instruction to the father of the lad was 
‘And Jesus rebuked the devil; 
and he departed out of him: and the child was cured from that 


i very hour. 4:> 
* _ . he late James Mcere Hickson ‘devoted his whole life to 
. proving that Jesus Christ, the Divine Healer of body, mind and 
spirit, is still with us, and still heals in answer to prayer. Thank 
God there are distinct signs that the Churches are slowly be- 


“WILLIAM E. Ui GROVE 


‘ When listening to the interesting sheen ane about ‘Spoken 


a English’ I was ‘Surprised that no reference was made to recent 


goes in pronunciation introduced from America. The 
_ Americans may claim that their pronunciation is older than even 
‘some of the dialects Professor James thought would ultimately 
become standardised for universal use. But it is difficult to 
believe that the departing Pilgrim Fathers waved their hands 
and said ‘Good-bai-ee’ as we now hear it pronounced at Broad- 


_ casting House. (Has that been accepted by your Committee?) It 


- would be interesting to hear another talk in which an American 


im was given: the PRPORCHY. of See his pronunciation, 


| King’ s English.” ass 
pChalfont St Gites 
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“The Serial ikideee 


4 have read with great interest your reviewer’s discussion of 
_ The Serial Universe and the more so since whether we agree with 
him or not he does understand what Mr. Dunne is endeavouring _ 
to explain. This i is not evident in any other review I have seen. 
Ags my Views ameyets Mr. Newman’ s criticism, acute pent it 


~ ALEXANDER GorDoN . 


cele concentrate on the theory to the exclusion of the experi- 
Ecwidence contained in the pe book. Your reviewer 


is 
e : the Siasal facts. race. Mr. Newman accept 
hi experimental evidence or not? If he does, he would doubtless 
- that some theory is necessary to explain it: if he does not, 
Mr. Dunne’s theory is certainly unnecessary and probably 
‘If we aad the experimental evidence, why not a 

= 


a unable. to onderstand: the grounds for Mr. Nesey 


eal 


S as =e but Pafonsiele we iow that there is not © 


- problem of time. Mr. 
confining his a to the nature of the fourth temporal | 


‘pretty Cambridge don. 


The difficulty, I think, arises from the fact that Mr. } 
- has not read The Serial Universe again in conjunction with An 


"Experiment with Time. It is legitimate to insist that the second 


_ book cannot be considered out of relation to the first::*. #2 
The point as it appears to me is this. Following Mr. Dunne’ s 
brilliant exposition regarding: the nature of the physical dimen- 


sions and the -Meaning of the term ‘observer’ in physics, we 
| are no longer. entitled to assume—if. we ever were entitled to 

‘assume it—that the time dimension i is necessarily of the same - 
nature as the spatial. dimensions. Mr. 
Observer I asa three- -dimensional observer moving up a 


Dunne has defined 


four-dimensional block. There is thus a difference in the manner 
in which he observes the three spatial dimensions to the manner 
in which he observes the fourth. He has _ greater justification 
in assuming that he can observe all the properties of the three 
Prraray dimensions because he observes their extension directly. 
It is by no means so certain that this is true of time which is 
the dimension moved over. That dimension may possess 


Se properties only ascertainable by. analysis. E think that even | 
Hinton would not have disputed this possibility. The rela- 
_tivists would not, I should imagine, quarrel with it. If this is 


granted to Mr. Dunne, the acid test of this theory comes back 
to the experiments. No one could deny that they relate to the 
Dunne was thus surely justified in 


dimension. 


yee Wit HENRY le F. RHODES 


‘New Novels 


IN HER BROADCAST TALK on January 9, Miss E. M. Delafield 
reviewed the following novels: 


The Black Consul, by A. Vinogradot (Gollancz, 8s. 6d): « ‘a 
translation from the Russian by Emile Burns. The Black Consul 
is,,°0f course, the famous Toussaint L’Ouverture. The scene 
begins in Paris, in the December of the First Revolution. It is 
altogether a fine piece of work, but I doubt its being a very 


popular one, because it is less a narrative than a long historical 


essay’. 


_ Soldier’s Wife, by Conal O’Riordan Mb as Se Ws: 6d: 
‘David Quinn . . . meets his early love again—who married 
his best friend and is now widowed—and plans a marriage 
between her daughter Constancy and his young brother. 


Constancy, however, falls in love with David. Their love story, » 
‘although it is well and convincingly told, is really less important 


than the general atmosphere of the whole book. This is one of 
the few period books I have ever read that seem to be written 
from ‘inside, and not outside, knowledge’. | 


Sailor Town, by Paul Hervey Fox (Gollancz, 6s.): ‘The story 
of a single night spent in a South American sea-port by an Irish 
sailor—Luke Sweeney. Sweeney gets very drunk, and there are 


far too many and too realistic descriptions of the popes 
‘physical results of his excesses’. 


Latter Howe, by Doreen Wallace (Collins, 7s. 6d.): ‘Lanty 
Lewthwaite is a Cumberland farmer who falls in love with a 
They get married. Katherine 
adapts herself sensibly and courageously to the life she has 
chosen; they have three children. Katherine develops tuber- 
culosis and eventually dies. Lanty .. . slowly realises that their 


ove is, and can be, nothing but an Sppedes however unfor- 
‘gettable, in his real life’. 


Silver Street, by Ann Stafford (Collins, 7s. “6d.): ‘There is 


-plenty of humour of a light kind, and some genuine pathos too. 
“The central character is Alice, who was once a lady’s maid, then 
‘an important person in the Ministry of Pensions during the 
-War, then someone who goes out “‘to oblige’’. She has two chil- 


dren, and nothing in the book is quite as real as the pride and 


hope she lavishes on the boy—who turns out a disappointment, 
while the girl—about whom Alice makes no fuss—turns out a 


success’. 

Three-Act Tragedy, by Agatha Christie (Collins, 7s. 6d.): 
shall admit at once that I did guess the identity of the sap 
but it takes Poirot and the little grey cells to discover why the 
crime was committed, and why it had to be preceded by another 
and followed ra a third’, 


ee Paz Own Times, 1913. 1934. Vol. 1 By Secphae? King Hall Nicholson and: Watson. 10s. ev iz 
A. Moho, of the Great War, 1914-1918. By C. R. M: F. Cruttwell. Oxford University Press. 1 15 
| Crisis in Europe. By George Slocombe. Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d. — a 


Reviewed by G. K. CHESTERTON — Pa: eo 


-N A ay of the Great War, 1914-1918, Mr. Cruttwell very opinionated mnysel ee ifihiese talks I Teco age 
makes one highly cogent remark: that the mass of detail to stifle it. But there is one quality i in the book common t 
was so enormous that there were plausible arguments for three books; and it marks a very real improvement. Non 
* almost everything, and the problems may never be settled, ~them is petty in the party or even patriotic sense; they 
ies T his appeared in newspaper controversy: if a newspaper pro- merely whitewashing ourselves or blackening | our én 
. prietor disliked some critic for his philosophy, or for his intel- may add that we never blackened more basely than when 
ligence, he had only to say it was incorrect to describe ahundred were’ also our Allies. Commander King-Hall, ‘though - 
yards of barbed wire on the Asiago when there were a hundred... English and | quite the reverse of sentimental, is sensible 
and three, and nobody could test the matter. I do not profess _ enlightened about Ireland—and India; and Mr. Slocon 
to be able to test the masses of such matter in Mr. Cruttwell’s though in many ways more pro-German than I am, has th : 
book; but it is most luminously ordered and gives a strong sense to object to much talk about ‘the Polish Corridor’; not — a 
impression of lucidity and fairness. If it has a theoretical trend, specially because he supports the Pole or the Piven ‘but 
which only appears towards the end, it is to stress, I think rather because it is a silly piece of journalistic jargon. The ‘peculiar — 
too much, the half-truth that has been very neatly summed up in thing about Poland is that the island of East Prussia is in-the — 
a paradox: “War is much too serious a thing to be trusted to middle of it. I do not say it should not be; I say that is the 
soldiers’. This may be true in the duller form: that the soldier peculiar thing. Medieval Scotland, I believe, had some feudal oe 
cannot be a substitute for the statesman. Unfortunately he had claim on Huntingdon. Suppose it had somehow remained — = 
to be. For the Great War did produce two or three great Scotch; we should have said it was a nuisance to have a patch 2 
soldiers; but it did not produce a single great statesman. The of Scotland in the middle of England. But we’should not have > ae FE 
nearest approach, I should say, was Clemenceau—a man of the called all Yorkshire and Northumbria ‘the English Corridor’, __ 
first rank of culture and intellect. But though he had not, like We should have called them England. This fairness about the’ 
so many politicians, the faults of the humbug, he had the almost first facts of the problem, apart from our conclusions on it,, is” 
more alarming faults of the sincere man. His private philosophy ~ very notable in all these new books; and it is a very good sign. 
was partisan, and it affected his public policy. If I may say a Rejoicing i in this improvement, I ask myself rather vaguely — 
word for the poor professional soldier, and his little contribu- what it is, on the other hand, that I miss in these books; and 
tions to the conduct of war, he at least does not wage it likea why I feel they are not quite adequate to their enormous theme. — 
partisan. Foch was what some would call fanatically orthodox; .I fear the answer will sound like another paradox; but I will 
but he would not fail to support Sarrail’s flank because Sarrail give it as it comes to me. They are not sufficiently behind the | 
was a Freemason; or miss the chance of pouring troopsthrough times. Believe me, only those who are behind the times are 
the gap in the Prussian Guard because he had to use free-think- behind the scenes. I mean that their history does not go back 4 e 
ing regiments. But Clemenceau did miss the chance of isolating far enough; and the real beginnings of this business are very — as. 
Prussia, simply and solely through his personal philosophic pre- far back indeed. They start with the French Revolution, or . 
judice against the religion of Bavaria and Austria. - possibly the Renaissance; and rapidly leave even these behind: m 
There is another side to Mr. Cruttwell’s case of the soldier We must ‘be more concerned with Antiquity, for the simple 
and the politician; but he does not urge his own side in anintem- reason that the very newest types now alive are themselves con- 4 
perate style; and the general note of his judgments is just. Inthe cerned with Antiquity. Take such a man as Mussolini. Oh, I — 1 
extremely difficult question of the Battle of Jutland, he tries to know he believes in modern machines; he believes in modern Es xe ¢ 
give the case for both sides, and that without giving any mere organisation; but he believes in Ancient Rome. And the key — 
impression of wobbling. But in this he is certainly less decisive to his recent change regarding Austria can be stated in a very 
than Commander King-Hall, whose book covers this and much plain sentence full of very old words. Having first come ta 
larger quarrels. realise the meaning of the Roman Empire, he has since come 
Certainly there is no cee of Commander King-Hall to realise even the meaning of the Holy Roman Empire. There — 
‘wobbling. He says plainly that the naval command forgot the is something about Austria, sunken in the sub-consciousness — 
‘very object of its own existence. But then he is a distinguished _ of all our civilisation, which gives it a historic halo, even if you’ 
naval officer himself; and if he cannot abuse the Navy, who can? _ think it the phosphorescence of a thing decayed. It stood for y ‘ e 
The greater part of his book, however, does not concern the German Christendom; for the Baptism of the Barbarians. In — z ( 
War, let alone the Naval War. It is a survey of the economic the seventeenth century many, especially in France, ‘plotted — iA 
_» and ethical problem of our whole civilisation at this moment; against Austria as a national State; but every European felt that — , ‘8 


and is exceedingly valuable, whether we agree or disagree with Europe itself was attacked when the Turks besieged Vienna’ =, 

‘the views involved. Perhaps the pivotal sentence of the whole Every European felt it again when Dollfuss died. or 7 A 

- is that in which he says, very truly in the main, that the eigh- Again, I feel Mr. Slocombe is tod modern when he Says, in vi 

am teenth century ended with a sort of struggle between the an otherwise sound comparison of France and Germany: ‘The ~ te 
e political genius of the French, expressed in the French Revolu- Germans produced Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer; the French, 
tion, and the commercial genius of the English, expressed in Voltaire, Rousseau, Descartes and Renan’. The French pr ie 


the Industrial Revolution. Perhaps he exaggerates the extent to duced the Song of Roland, the Norman Conquest, the chi 
which the English prevailed; but he speculates fairly enough on part of the Crusades, St. Louis, St. Bernard, Joan of Ar 
what would have happened if the French had prevailed. If I Bayard, Ronsard, Racine and Pascal; they cannot be judged by — 
may imitate the Commander’s candour about the Fleet of two or three sceptics. Therefore, I think Mr. Slocombe ees 
England on the more delicate and even sacred subject of the rates the practical force of the French Monarchist philosophy 
ms) - Bank of England, I should say it would have been a very good today. He may turn out wrong about Paris a month hen 
= thing if the French ideal had prevailed. Nor indeed is the writer through not being quite right about things a thousand years 
____ blind to such possibilities; it would be difficult to be blind to ago. It is a pity that ‘long views’ always seem to refer to tl 
an them today, when every country is full of a belated fury against future; they are just as necessary about the past. So England 
financiers and renewed invocations of an ideal moral authority _ was alive long before the English expansion. There was no ci 


in the State. Indeed he seems to imply that England going off mercial supremacy when Shakespeare appeare I might ad 
a - the Gold Standard was a sort of end of this financial Age of that there was no Shakespeare when commercial espe eae 
~~ Gold; even if it is only followed in Italy and elsewhere by an appeared. The recent Capitalist epoch never was normal, ey 
PeNec: ‘Age of Iron, But he knows better than most people that this to those who started. it. Commander King-Hall agrees thai 
Age of Gold has been anything but a Golden Age. may turn to the study of Man, as distinct from the 
_ The third book covering this ground is Crisis in Europe—o Man. But even the Englishman was never the Econ 
very vivid and varied interest, somewhat more patch And if the modern Englishman really ‘studies himself, 


opinions; or what might be called ra ertaine But then oa probably find that nine-tenths of | sinc a 


Teese | TWO WELL-PRODUCED VOLUMES contain over two hundred 
_ letters written by Gerard Manley Hopkins, together with Canon 
_ Dixon’s letters to Hopkins. The correspondence covers the 

_ period from 1865, when Hopkins was twenty-one years old—a 

_ year before he joined the Roman Catholic Church—to 1889, 

_ when he died a member of the Society of Jesus and Professor of 

_ Greek and Latin at University College, Dublin. We are promised 
ta third volume containing his correspondence with Coventry 
_ Patmore, so that in the end, all who wish to read Hopkins’ letters 

3 in chronological order will be put to considerable inconvenience. 
It is difficult to see what is gained by presenting them section- 
_ ally. Professor Abbott has written an introduction to each 

- volume; in one he attempts, in a kind-hearted way, to assess 
__ Dixon’s worth as a poet. In the other he indulges in praise of 
Bridges, in a sneer at certain unnamed poets of today, and in 
a well-intentioned tribute to Hopkins. There are copious notes, 

__-and a good (but not impeccable) index. 

On first approaching the letters of a poet of Hopkins? im- 
- portance, it is only natural that we should be eager to compare 
_. them with the letters of Keats. Do they also open windows on 

__ the world, on those regions of the mind where poetry lies round 
the corner, where thought takes wings and becomes vision? Can 
* they, of themselves, nourish a man and tune him to a deeper 
understanding? It has to be admitted that although they are 
__ strong and earnest, fine-drawn and full of illumination on cer- 
tain matters of literature, they do not reveal the full body and 
soul of the man. Some of them contain finger posts to suffering, 
___ but we are beckoned past and hurried on. Towards the end of 
his life-he wrote two-letters which Bridges destroyed, presum- 
ably as an act of piety and friendship: in these we might have 
heard the voice of the man, but we must face the fact that 
Hopkins, a deyout and devoted priest, did not intend our con- 
tacts with him to be close. We must be grateful that his poems 
escaped. ‘Feeling, love in particular’, he says, as priest and poet, 
‘is the great moving power and spring of verse and the only person 
~ Lam in love with seldom, especially now, stirs my heart sensibly 

and when he does I cannot always “‘make capital’ of it, it would 
'_be sacrilege to do so’, He saw the barriers, and he pointed them 
out to us. ‘There have been very few Jesuit poets’, he writes, 

‘and, where they have been, I believe it would be found on ex- 
_ amination that there was something exceptional in their circum- 
stances or, so to say, counterbalancing in their career’. 

The chief value of the letters lies in their revelation of his 


ee ee. ee ee eee ee ee oe ae 
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insistence upon a strict discipline in prosody. They help us to ~ 


a closer understanding of his own intentions, and they show us 
the steps he took to reach his own command of technique. After 
beginning with Milton, he studied the strict alliterative Welsh 
poetry (as Welsh readers of the ‘Wreck of the Deutschland’ had 
already guessed), and then explored Old English, Middle Eng- 
age Oe Pindar, and Aéschylus. He attributes his use of ‘outriding 
__ feet” in the sonnet to a desire to make English sonnets as long- 
i sounding as those in the Italian language. To Canon Dixon he 
is gives a clear exposition of ‘Sprung Rhythm’—. ..a simple 
_ fnatter and as strict as the other rhythm. Bridges treats it in 
_ theory and practice as something informal and variable without 
= any limit but ear and taste, but this is not how I look at it . .~. 
~ for written anyhow it is a shambling business and a corruption, 
not an improvement’. Hopkins’ preoccupation with problems 
e “of form i is constant, and this alone would be sufficient to make 
_ the letters a valuable legacy to us today. 
‘ P _ ‘The poetical language of an age’, he writes, ‘should be the 
ay current language heightened, to any degree heightened and 
unlike itself, but not (I mean normally: passing freaks and 
graces’ are another thing) an obsolete one. This is Shakespeare’ s 
i Milton’s practice .. 2. ‘Nothing is quaint initstime .. ’. 
style tends always more towards Dryden . . . his style 
is | rhythms lay the strongest stress of all our literature on 
ked thew and sinew of the English language’. In a refer- 
9 an obscure passage in one of Bridges’ poems, he says 
on. ne of two ‘kinds of clearness one should have—either the 
ng 7 felt without effort as fast as one reads or else, 


"Priest ssi § Poet 


1e e Letters a ad Manley Hopkins. Edited with N otes and Mar otiction by Claude Colleer Abbott 
aa aoe _ 2 vols.* Oxford University ‘Press. 30s. ‘ 


cee 7 Reviewed by LL. WYN GRIFFITH 


if dark at first reading, when once made out to explode’. Later, 


he resolves to prefix short prose arguments to some of his 
pieces, and if the argument is longer than the piece, he fincs 
justification in the thought that ‘the merit of the work may 
lie for one thing in its terseness’. 

He applied himself to music with great Heictmidation: aad 
two of his airs reproduced in these volumes, when considered in 
the light of his expressed intentions, show that if he had disre- 
garded Newman’s opinion that the Benedictines would not have 
suited him, he might have made a characteristic contribution to 
another art. Although the main interest of his letters lies in his 
criticism and exposition of poetry, we have glimpses of his 
intense love of the countryside—‘Wales, always to me amother 
of Muses’; his felicity in description—‘Oxford, green shoulder- 
ing grey’; his rebellion against a social order which inflicted 
poverty on the working classes—‘in a manner I am a Com- 
munist’. These letters add greatly to his stature, and we leave 
them with a feeling of gratitude and a new respect, persuaded 
of the truth of his statement that ‘a poet is a public in himself’, 


cAt Watch 


Hark, the horizon-concealed hives murmuring 
Death song and life song;'in whose hushed pauses 
When the waste wind halts on the seas, rolling 
Under the changeable mankind-covering clouds, 
The Roman ages and changes of fame’s note 
Fill the air with awe; in such a breathing moment 
The calm echoes the names of dying kings 

- Or cloudy gladiators of the revolving ocean. 
There is no secret kept from silent things 
Absorbing, mast or tree, all thought and talk that float 
Mutably among the air-waves; they’re like the causes 
Of human destiny, remaining still, upstanding 
In their own perfection, lacking completely motion 
They stand, they watch: below, the crowds 
Move towards home, the sky withholding comment, 
The earth being steadfast, the seas still rolling. 


CHARLES MADGE 


Sonnet 


How sweet only to delight lambs and laugh by streams, 
innocent in love wakening to the early thrush, 

to be awed by mountains and feel the stars friendly, 
to-be a farmer’s boy, to be far from battle. 


But me my blood binds to remember men 

more than the birds, not to be delicate with squirrels, 
or gloat among the poppies in a mass of corn, 

or follow in a maze endless unwinding of water. 


Nor will my mind permit me to linger in the love, 
the motherkindness of country among ascending trees, 
knowing that love must be liberated by bleeding, 
fearing for my fellows, for the murder of man. 


How should I live then but as a kind of fungus, 
or else as one in strict training for desperate war? 


R, E. WARNER) 


er oe Manley ‘Hopkins to Robert Bridges. Vol II, The Correspondence of Gerard'Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon 
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. The § or ie By Monk Gibbon. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


_ Monk GIBBON IS A POET of a contemplative turn of mind, sith 


a deep feeling for nature and animals. This book, part journal 
_and diary, part narrative, records the experiences and moods - 


of two. days and a night spent in the island of Aranmore off 


the north-west coast of Donegal. The first day was spent, 


ideally, in getting to the island, and in mooning and dreaming 
“under a baking sun on sandy shores of immense length. ‘That 


te golden strand is as near as I can conceive to the foreshore of 


Elysium. . There is nothing in. Greece one whit lovelier 
‘than what if see now. Even violet-crowned Athens might envy 
‘such surroundings. Only one thing is lacking, a white temple 


“on the summit of the small island like the temple of Poseidon 


at Sunium’. The second day is spent in the company of a 
‘pleasant party seal- and pigeon-shooting around the’ coast, 
‘with the author in pensive mood, watching, recording mentally, 
_and as a result describing vividly, tenderly and ‘intimately, with 
- detail of significance, all that he saw. 

His feeling for the seals that are their prey is extraordinarily 


‘human, and when they bring back a mother seal and a baby 
‘seal, in whose living bodies with their large reflective eyes and 


their silent water-movements he had so delighted—and dis- 
covers, to his unhappiness, on the quayside, not one baby seal 
~ but two, a tiny unborn little thing having been revealed by an 
incision in the soft, large stomach of the mother, there is 
created in the mind of the reader a catharsis as poignant as 
only a poet of Mr. Gibbon’s tenderness and integrity could 
make it. It is all very real. It makes one feel one has been there. 
Taken merely as a narrative it is éxciting. But it is also wise 
and gracious, and it vibrates with a personality whose moods 
it is a joy to share, Perhaps the best praise one can ive such a 
‘book is that one regrets its close not merely for one’s own sake, 
but for the sake of the writer, sharing with him the sense that 
such hours are rare and precious visitants, and intensely 
grateful that he has saved them from THOCtAEYs, 


The Scandal of Sophie Dawes. By Marjorie Bowen 


-Bodley Head. 15s. _ 


it all, and: warned the King ine they prey as Seung toe 


- ‘Prevent the departure of the Prince at any | cost’, ran the 


» which had to be kept secret, and even destroyed, in the 


» get at the truth. But Miss Bowen puts the facts together so as” “id x 


Typical of the degraded state of French Sbclety™ under the 


July Monarchy is the career of Sophie Dawes. How could - 


Parisians have borne it that an English adventuress, daughter 
of an Isle of Wight oyster-catcher, should fascinate the last 
scion of the most aristocratic family in Restoration France, the 
Prince de Condé, and thereby play the grand lady in their 
midst? True, this last of the Condés was degenerate, and 


Sophie Dawes had somehow legitimised her reputation by | 


marrying and separating from a genuine Baron de Fauchéres— 
almost the only decent character, incidentally, who crosses 
‘the pages of this book. But her position as head of the Condé 
household remained equivocal—indeed it was well enough 
__ known that long before her marriage she had been the Prince’s 


“mistress, though, as he grew old and effete, she became more 


his governess and tyrant. For Sophie was no dainty and diplo- 


- matic heroine, such as might have won Parisian sympathies. 


_ She was, on the contrary, a ‘grenadier’, a loudmouthed, coarse, 
and brutal bully of a woman, distinguished only by her excep- 
tional callousness and pertinacity. She set before her eyes but one 
ambition—recognition by French Society and entry into Court 
circles. Subordinately, she wanted to appropriate to her own 


use, and that of her dependents and relatives, as large a slice 
OL the Condé properties and moneys as possible. Her trump card 


was" the striking of a nefarious bargain with Louis-Philippe, 
whereby she was to be received at the Palais Royal, in return 


_ for persuading the childless and decrepit.Condé to make a 


will leaving the bulk of his millions to his son. Miss Bowen’s 
book describes the sordid and cruel campaign which the wicked 
_ Sophie waged-to break down the will of the Prince de Condé, 


_who as a Bourbon cherished undying hatred for the son of 
Philippe Egalité who voted for the execution of Louis XVI. The . 
poor old. man was gradually surrounded by creatures of his 
- mistress, who did not hesitate to use even physical, as well as 


every kind of mental and moral, torture, to. compel him to sign 


the will. At last it wes executed; and then, only a few months’ 


later, the Prince de Condé planned a secret escape from his 
tyrant, with the intention of reaching England and revoking 


the will. He planned—but Sophie through her spies discovered 


tion. This line of argument is ‘pursued in a very interesting 
manner, but not without a suspicion of inconsistency. “The 


very day he was to have escaped), the miserable Prince was 


Cohaeev deen a pe Future. 
‘The rarity of the serious Conservative pamphleteer cee this 


“Agricultural Revolution in Three Years’. 
eulogistic record of Mr. Elliot’s past achievements, and it — s 
is full of useful figures, but the future is given less attention 


brilliant technique. In Captain. Loder and Mr. Emrys Evans" os : 


Mr. 
discretion they stop at the limit of his public utterances. They 
are meant to be speaking of ‘Conservatism and the Future’. St 
and, unlike Mr. Eden, they are untrammelled by the toils of — 
‘office. Yet they indulge in little of that torch-bearing which — 
those who hold no office might be expected to exhibit. The 


the arena of party politics’, 
in educating this country unless the difficulties and dangers 
of foreign affairs are put before the public with frankness and — 
‘courage’. How more thoroughly, when all is said, 
‘political parties? ‘ . . ~ 
indispensable part of British policy’. ‘This country should have — 
parity with the strongest Air Force within tee aed distan 


which Louis-Philippe’ sent her in reply—a sinister doc 


of what followed. For on the morning of August 27, 1830 (the — 


found hanging dead from the shutters of his bedroom win 3 
at Saint-Leu. Was it suicide, or murder? The local authorit 3 


were inefficient, the witnesses earliest on the scene of the o- 
crime muddled or corrupted, and the Royal authority anxious | 
‘to hush up the whole matter—indeed, suppressing the only 


attempt made by a too zealous and incorruptible magistrate. to 


to show with almost certain conclusiveness that the brutal 4 
Sophie Dawes, aided by one of her retainers, probably crept 
up a secret staircase into the old man’s room and smothered — 
him in his bed. She was never _brought. to justice: she even a 
received the price of her i iniquity, in the form of a large share of — 

the Condé property, and admission to Court Society. But she 
was denounced and shunned by Parisians at large; and in due SA 
course she retired to London and died ‘suddenly not many years” 
afterwards. Not an edifying story—not even historically signi- . 
ficant, except for the sidelight it throws on Louis-Philippe. But 

a ‘thriller’ of the first water; and for those who like their horrors — 

true rather than imagined, a narrative guaranteed to shock the 
least fastidious. ey soa 4 


Heese 75. 6d. 
book an importance which its intrinsic merits do much to 4 
justify. Eight Conservatives, most of them young as politicians: » ‘ 
go, contribute to the collection. They deal with the Conservative — 


view of the Social Problem, Economics, Agriculture, the © 
Empire, Foreign Affairs and the Constitution. Mr. E. Thomas 


Cook, the only contributor who is neither a member of the — ff 
House of Lords nor of the House of Commons, is responsible. ie 


for the compilation _ and supplies a- vigorous - final chapter ~ 
entitled ‘The Electors Demand a Policy’, But his words are 


the roll of the drum rather than the hum of the threshing — 
machine. Mr. Cook himself. offers Poth to supply this — cs 
demand, nor does he set out so to do: = 7 
Captain Heilgers has a chapter bearing the striking title | rs 
This is largely a 


7‘ 
than the immediate past. Its position, as high as third, seems to BR 
illustrate the traditional but well-founded Conservative © hy 
emphasis upon the soil. It is preferred in order to ‘Foreign 
Affairs’, ‘The Future of the Constitution’ and ‘Conservatives 

' and the British Empire’. Mr. Molson furnishes something ofa aie 
contrast in his chapter on the Constitution. Its language is 


lucid, direct, and non-propagandist. He has succeeded in 
avoiding dullness as thoroughly as Mr. W. S. Morrison, who 
actually evokes a sparkle from the subject of Economics, 
Propagandists on the Left might well emulate Mr. Morrison’s 


we meet two Conservatives whose views seem to approach ~ ra 
Anthony Eden’s. With perhaps rather disappointing “3 


effect of their chapter is the repudiation and ridicule of Isola- 


. to some extent lifts the subject 
. . No progress can be m 


need for continuity . 


. Defence must form an n importan 


BOO ANA Tish Conibetdge: a fulfilled 


is works, sincere, moving, written in clear English, which  - 
a eee bear reading more than once and outlive their more — 
te showy AUER OF aries. : _ The TIMES 5 Literary Supplement ‘7s. Dees net é 
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: Re _ MONK GIBBON fe oe LEO” WALMSLEY 


Throughout 1 ee felt myself in the - Author of.“Fhree. Fevers’ ‘Phantom! Lobster.’ 
; ‘presence of beauty of an uncommon order. ‘T have just finished reading FOREIGNERS. * It 
_ A book of extraordinarily good prose. I have 


ES marked passage after. passage which succeeds 
perfectly. in presenting: the Irish Landscape. if 
It created in me a deeply pleasurable ‘and 

. almost serene temper of mind.” ; 

“a RALPH BATES in TIME & TIDE 7s. 6d. net. 


become a classic of its kind. It is a perfect 
evocation of the temper and spirit of the 
_ people of the Yorkshire coast.’ 


gf <a" book of » poems ‘One of those poignant studies of rural life 
cp ~ from. the front. page of thee New Yor a that Mr. Bates manages so extraordinarily well. 


eS ove on the Dole play version Gr ires : 
_ RONALD GOW & WALTER GREEN- The White Peony 


a : AVOID, 7 - EVELYN HERBERT 


“The play, based « on Walter Saeits Paral A novel of great emotional intensity, which 
- of the same name, will be produced at the —_ gives a clear picture of the poyerty and courage 
: Garrick Theatre on January a 3s. 6d. net. --— among _ unemployed Welsh miners. 7s. 6d. net 


et he ‘Harsh Voice ne ie ca ‘West 
Sty: ‘the four short. novels contained in this alae, Hetetes West 


= er the full measure of her original, richly, filled and witty 
9 mind.” SS ipa ast eF Sch 2. SYLVIA*LYND in the BOOK SOCIETY NEWS 


ect Site qualities are essential for a first-class novelist. These are invention, the 
- ability to create character, mastery of dialogue, a knowledge of men and 
| women and the world and age they live in, a feeling for words, and a fine 
mind to inform and marshal the other factors. Miss Rebecca West has 
abundance | ofall these ees JAMES AGATE in the DAILY EXPRESS 


t are mid in oe critical: essays. ‘And she gives us in 8rd large 
h of these little novels a more exciting plot: than acme com- 


for. ee bae arous furnishings of a thriller.’ _ . : printing 
( JOHN COLLIER in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 7s. 6d. net 


CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


the promise of her first novel HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. Te 
- must inevitably take place, of its own right, « among those. = ee 


is much the best he has written and should” 


| STORM JAMESON ©  —*-—-s a- novel 7s. 6d. net 


“American Song PAUL ENGLE The Poacher se. Bates 


Times Book Review. ‘Paul Engle is a poet It is a delight to Bade A beautifully” toid 
to be watched, a writer who will play his part story, with some unforgettable scenes — Mr. 
in the resurgence of creative force that will Bates at his best.’ 

~ mark this decade in our literary history.’ 5s. net ier RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES | 
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STYLES 


Neo-Craft Secticnal Bookcases are 
designed on purely modern but not 
extreme lines. The plate-glass doors 
slide freely in chromium plated runners, 
which latter considerably enhance the 
appearance. Finger pulls are recessed 
in the glass, which enable the door to 
open to the fullest extent. Runners 
for sliding glass doors and other fittings 
are of solid brass chromium plated, 
making them untarnishable. Any num- 
ber of sections can be purchased and 
added to as your library increases, and 


the variety of different combinations COMBINATION 22.N. 
\ : ve Stack comprising one 9 in. Section, one tt! in. and 
possible 18 unlimited. . one 14 in. Reducing Book Section. The top section 


is open type. 

GI., Cl., Fl. Height 3 ft. 64 ins. Width 2 ft. 11 ins. 
Prices for complete stack: Oak £5/14/6. Walnut 
£7/11/6. 


OTHER STYLES: IN 
MINTY BOOKCASES 


These designs show the Guietness and restraint most 
suitable for a library or study. The careful British 
craftsmanship for which Minty’s are so well known. 
Easily extended, of course. In tune with present- 
day furnishing, these Bookcases, designed on simple 
satisfying lines, will still please you twenty years hence 
—still keep your books clean, ready; orderly, The 
prices represent fhe very utmost value. ; 


COMBINATION 3.D. 
Stack comprising 9 in. Section, Double Section, and 
14 in. wide Reducing Section. 
Height 4 ft. 5% ins. Width 2 ft. 11 ins. Prices for 
complete stack: 


Oak £6/2/6. If fitted Leaded Lights, as illustrated, 
£7/8/0. 


MINTY BOOKCASES CAN BE PUR. 
CHASED BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


[IT teneeeteeeetnsseaanaennnaananenemnnannaannnnaantenaanensanennens 
1 Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
t fullest. particulars of MINTY Bookcases including 
i various period styles at moderate prices. 


ene 


nty : (Dept. 103), 44-45 HIGH STREET, 
iri OXFORD. 


London Showrooms: 123. VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Manchester Showroom: 5 Exchange Street, Manchester. 


cillecve peace sytem’ ‘No 5 ian i ae te 
pt obl which would amount to a surrender of 
gnty’. “The problems of organisation and recruit- 
an International Air Police Force] bristle with diffi- 
is culties’. A critic might be tempted to say: ‘So will any new 
: scheme if you too zealously search for difficulties’. The penulti- , 
__ mate quotation above is one of those difficulties. Yet it has ever . 
, Aaa one of the most useful of Conservative functions thoroughly . 
_ to test anew idea before introducing it into the sphere of action. * 
__ . These passages are some of the more cautious in a chapter . 
_ which was written before its writer’s prototype proposed that 
__ tive Party has indeed been likened, in-the variety of opinions it 
; embraces, to a League of Nations. Perhaps its very flexibility 
_ and its comparatively broad discipline are. the secrets of ‘its 
undoubted strength and power of accomplishment. Caution, 
; _ citcumspection, a streak of cynicism, then sudden and surprising 
_ action well to the left of the published Radical programme— 
_ these are some of the characteristics which make it one of the 
_ Mainsprings of political action and exasperate those. of its 
adversaries who cannot understand its philosophy. ‘The 
individual members of a not very talkative party are seldom 
so foolish“as ‘their 6pponents would wish. Lord Eustace Percy, 
writing first on Social Policy, says: “Fhey [the Conservative 
Party] are pledged . ; . to regard the present distribution of. 
wealth as profoundly unsatisfactory’. If the ‘hostile or the 
indifferent would read the chapters by Lord Eustace Percy 
and Lord Iddesleigh (who writes on the Empire) they would 
oe the any eeereny can be a peepeetely. attractive thing. 
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Be tatetssoh and his Friends i in Kensington. Edited 
by Rosamund Brunel Gotch. Oxford. 12s. 6d. ~ 


“This book consists of the letters written by two young girls, 

_ Fanny and Sophy Horsley, the daughters of a well-known Eng- 
lish musician, William Horsley, to their aunt, Lucy Calcott 
who at the age of nineteen. had gone as a governess to the family 

of Sir Robert Sheffield, Bart., in Lincolnshire. Fanny was a year 
younger than Lucy and Sophy + was only fourteen. The two girls 
write regularly to their dear friend Lucy, telling her how they 
spend their days and what happens at their house No. 1, High 
Row, Kensington Gravel Pits. An attractive feature of the book 
is a map of Church Lane and district, from which one can 
see how rural and refreshing that part of London was one 
hundred years ago. William Horsley was a composer of glees, 
canons and anthems, and organist of the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, renowned for its beautiful singing at chapel services, 
“and in 1832 Mendelssohn came to Horsley’s house and made 
— the acquaintance of the children, bringing two of his friends, 
‘Karl Klingemann, a poet attached to the Hanoverian Embassy 

in London, and a scholar, Rosen, who had been appointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages at University College. Ail three 
young men became great friends of the two girls and were 
frequent visitors, and in their letters to Lucy, away in Lincoln- 

- shire, Fanny and Sophy tell her all about Mendelssohn and_his 
‘two German friends and their jaunts and jollifications together. 
The letters are absolutely fascinating in their liveliness. For 

_ example, on June 27, sie (franked Jacob Astley) Fanny writes: 

' ‘My dearest Lucy, ... I hope in your next there will be some- 
‘thing about Sir Bob, as I am very curious to know what he is 
like. I fancy him a very clean, trim-looking man, wearing gener- 
ally a blue coat. Mind you observe whether I have guessed right. 

| + ‘We had our party on Friday, who were more delightful than 
ever. Sophy and I had both fell so extremely sick at old Men- 
delssohn’s coming [Mendelssohn’s father] that when the door 
-epened and Felix, Kling and Rosen walked in, unaccompanied 
_ by the son of Moses, we felt as if a great weight had dropped off 
us. I sat between Dr. Rosenand Mr. K.at dinner on the side next 
__ the fire-place (you like minutiz). I wished Ghristopher a mile 
off, or at least on the other side, for I wanted to talk to Dr. 
aa ‘Rosen, and he interrupted me so often that I got quite im- 
_ patient. I talked, however, pretty much to the Dr. Soon after 
dinner began he said, “Ich habe fiir Ihnen etwas in meinem 
“es | Taschen’ (thinks I to myself, gingerbread or Bullseyes but) says 
__- I “Was ist’s mein Herr?” “Ein Schauspiel von Géthe’’, says he, 
< ‘“Iphigenie aa ”. “How obliged I am’’, says and feels I, quite 
rs d at his ‘remembering to bring me anything. . . . Mr, 
ann, though tiresome, was droll. He said that ‘he ‘was, 
; Abst ininred: by the storm on Tuesday”. “That’s a 
Figewtes to myself, “for you are nothing but an ugly old 
++ Papa eee ehin “a truly polite and perfectly culti- 
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vated gentleman”. This opinion was given aiter their departure 
on Friday night. I can’t agree till he leaves off wearing nankeens’, 

-The descriptions of how people entertained, visited the 
theatre and the opera, etc., in those days, given in these letters, 


_ is of extraordinary i interest; in fact one may say this is a real 


book, a book to be read again and again with profit and delight, 
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Homape to’ Sextus Propertius.” By Ezra Pound 
Faber. 2s. 6d. 


It is not many who will be drawn to these poems by the pleasing 
thought that Propertius was ‘the last, and most important 
persona through which the modern poet spoke before the 
immense undertaking of the Cantos’ as the publishers suggest: 
nor will the poems appeal as a translation of Propertius, which 
they do not pretend to be. Neither of these things are the main 
question the reviewer has to answer. The question is: Are these 
poems likely to give the pleasure of good poetry? And the 
answer is, Yes, to those who like romantic and slightly nostalgic 
poetry, touched here and there with a cool and deliberate un- 
sentimentality. It is reasonable to suppose that in this short 
work Mr. Pound has attempted, and in all likelihood carried 
out, the ideal of our late seventeenth-century translators, that 
is, to re-write the poem as though Propertius had been an 
Englishman living at the present day. Certainly, except for the 
use of the old names, the poem reads like a modern poem: it has 
the rhythm peculiar to our time. Let us take.a few lines of one 
of the most moving: 

When, when, and whenever death closes our eyelids, 

Moving naked over Acheron 

Upon the one raft, victor and conquered together, 
Marius and Jugurtha together, 
one tangle of shadows 


or something more personal: 


The harsh acts of your levity! 
Many and many. 
I am hung here, a scare-crow for lovers. 


Escape! There is, O Idiot, no escape, 
Flee if you like into Ranaus, 
. desire will follow you thither. ... 
Yet though the sections seem to vary so much in scope, there is 
an emotional unity binding them together.-The sections form.a 
complete whole, representing a single mood. It is a mood that 
seems to suit Mr. Pound, that of a poet, himself without power 
of action, singing the actions of other men, threading with the 
poignancy of. his.own. emotional life the large and slightly 
gloomy. tapestry he is engaged in weaving as his part in con- 
temporary activity. 


Portuguese Somersault. By Jan and Cora Gordon 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


‘The inquisitive tourist’, runs the first sentence in this book, 
‘may enter Portugal by one of eight different routes’: Then, hav- 
ing described seven of these, the authors continue ““or he may do 
as we did; visit Compostela in Spanish Galicia, and take the 
ferry over the Minho, in a boat with no Plimsoll line; piled to the 
skies with a load of mattresses, and-in grave danger of instant 
swamping’.- They thus omit all mention of the excellent road 
bridge over.the Minho from Tuy in- Galicia- to~Valencga in 
Portugal. The point is a small one, but it is characteristic of the 
Gordons’ methods of travel. If there is a-bridge, their rule seems 
to run, avoid it at all costs and see if you can’t find 4 boat with no 
Plimsoll line, piled to the skies with mattresses, and in imminent 
danger of sinking. But it would be ungracious to cavil at the un- 
necessary discomforts and inconveniences to which Jan and Jo 
expose themselves in their pursuit of experiences, for the result 
is extremely entertaining to the reader if less so to those re- 
doubtable travellers themselves. Their first visit to Portugal in 
1926 was, as they frankly admit, anything but a success. For 
some weeks they established themselves at a small and singu- 
larly. unattractive thermal resort in the Douro Valley, from 
which they eventually retreated ill, disgruntled and having 
abandoned all idea of writing a book. Anyone who knew the 
country could have suggested to them a hundred places 
healthier, more.agreeable and more suitable to their tastes and 
purposes. On their return in 1933, they were not too indepen- 
dentto accept advice, with the result that they thoroughly enjoyed 
their travels and their opinion of Portugal underwent the somer- 
sault which gives its name to their book. But whether describing 
their tribulations or their pleasures, the Gordons write with such 
zest, such sympathy, such unfailing humour that their book is a 
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delight from beginning to eee It dete not claim, of course, to 


fill any gap in the bibliography of the country. Indeed, the 


authors are at pains to ask those who come to their work ‘with 
authority’ not to blame them too harshly for omitting ‘those 


__ things which we have been at such pains to leave out’. There are 


one or two slips. ‘ Fafe’ in Chapter 3 must surely be ‘Afife’. An- 
other is more amusing: on page 235 the Gordons relate how a 
certain British folklorist collected folksongs in a Portuguese 
prison, thus ‘reversing the stratagem of Blondin’. Blondin, if I 
remember right, was a famous tight-rope walker of fifty years 
ago. Can they have meant Blondel? 


Dipak. By J. R. Watmough 


Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 


This little book was born in the library which Gladstone gave 
to Hawarden with endowment for a succession of students; 
and Gladstone would certainly have enjoyed reading it. it 
"gained the Cromer Greek Prize at Cambridge in 1934, and 
the author’s college of St. Catharine’s, with the University 
Press, have undertaken the cost of its publication. In one way 
it might have been made more easy for the general reader; all 
the Greek terms might with advantage have been translated. 
But the context generally indicates their sense with sufficient 
approximation; and, on the whole, no intelligent reader can 
fail to follow the general drift of the book. 

Mr. Watmough has been struck by the resemblance of the 
Orphic cult—a cult of which the story of Eurydice is only one 
distorted episode—to the -Protestantism of these last four 
centuries. His own standpoint is one of detachment; critical of, 
yet sympathetic to, both medieval theology and that which has 
gone so far to take its place. What interests him in Protes- 


tantism, as in Orphism, is not any special tenet or synthesis of — 


tenets, but its revolt from, and, at the same time, its funda- 
mental debt to, a long tradition of the past. The book ought to 
interest all readers who feel on the one hand that man will 
never céase to be a religious animal, and, on the other, that he 
has still a long furrow to plough. It has the undying appeal of 
everything which reveals, if only for a moment, how our own 
thoughts have been thought by predecessors so distant that, in 
general, we regard them as denizens of another world. — 
While the traditionalist laid most stress on ceremonial cult 
of the Olympic deities, each of whom had some special tutelary 


domain—Apollo for the plague, Demeter for the crops, and so - 
on—the Orphic revolted against these ceremonies and laid his’ 


main stress upon personal righteousness. Yet he had the defects 


of his qualities: a puritanism which provoked persecution and 
was regrettably ready to persecute in turn when it got the power; - 


and, more significant-still, an illogical attachment to some of 
the old traditions. ‘The Orphic was sufficiently enlightened 
to see that these alone were not enough; that over and above 
these institutions was the great ideal, of duo'wss, “Be ye per- 
- fect, as your Father in heaven is perfect’’; but he had not the 


- moral courage, he had not the necessary detachment from 


inherited mental environment, to break away completely from 
tradition, describing his new religion as it were on a clean slate” 
(page 43). It may be that Mr. Watmough insists too much, 


here and there, on the parallels which he has discovered; but 


ppepunly his Khe Renciyes serious } attention. al a 


The ae bere. of Alexander Pope | 
By George Sherburn. Oxford University Press. 15s. 


It is perhaps only fair to warn the common reader that he will 
find this biography pretty heavy going, though if he is ready 


- to make the effort, and to follow Mr. Sherburn through his 


detailed and documented account of Pope’s early life, he will 
be rewarded with a fascinating story. Primarily, this is a work 
of exact scholarship in the American tradition, with footnotes 
and references and facsimile documents in appendices. The 
work of previous Pope scholars is criticised, the malicious lies 
of Pope’s contemporaries and the malignant misconstructions 
of the Victorian editors and critics are exposed, and we begin 
to get some notion of what Pope as a human being was like. 
Mr. Sherburn is intelligent, sensitive and sympathetic, if 
occasionally a little American and donnish in his attitudes, and, 
unlike almost all the previous editors and scholars, he does not 
hate Pope. Moreover, he has a realistic and educated view of the 
eighteenth century, of the nature of its society and its poetic 
theory and practice: an equipment which makes his book a 


good” ‘deal’ more valuable ‘for a real understanding of Pope’ s- 


. 


eeecier rad enemies in his ence not only abus 
prose and verse: they pirated and forged his “oats: 
name to sell dull, stupid and obscene works, and inven’ 
detail and circumstance, the most unpleasant and’ discredi 
stories about his private life. The Victorians, convinced 
begin with that he was a bad poet, were not displeased to 
that he was also a bad man. And so, when Dilke proved fro 
the Caryll manuscripts that Pope had ‘cooked’ his own letters, — 
carefully arranging them to produce the best possible effe 
on the public, it was decided that Pope was a mean, spiteful, 
deceitful little wretch, only to be excused as a chronic invalid. 
His satires were neglected or misunderstood, as the products — 
of an invalid’s spite, and his work as a whole was condemned 
as artificial, pretentious and ‘unnatural’. : 
Slowly critics have come to a more sensible view of Pope? s 
work, and scholars have begun to investigate the real facts of 
his life. It is the greatest pity that Mr. Sherburn has not been 
able to continue his biography on to Pope’s death, and deal 
with the period of the most embittered quarrels. But he has — 
done a great deal as it is to destroy the legend of the spiteful 
little monster of Twickenham, and to show us an essentially 
friendly human being, with a quick temper and a terrific gift 
for verse satire. We may hope, that as Pope’s character is reha- 
bilitated it will become easier for the common reader to enjoy 
to the full his poetry. There is none of equal merit in English 
that is so readily accessible. Pope never forgets his reader, is 


» 


never wilfully obscure or allusive, never gets up on his high 
horse and rides away from the world of common sense and _— 
common feelings. And yet he is one of the greatest of English — 
poets, capable of effects of the utmost passion, being and - 
strength. $ 


All the Ways of Building. By L. Lamprey af =e . 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. >. 


Sliding rapidly out of earshot of the reader who ake for?) i 
definitions, let us say that Mr. Lamprey’s All the Ways of wie 
Building will please those children who are interested in building ~~ 
rather than in architecture. Of the three attributes of architec- 
ture, ‘Firmness, Commodity and Delight’, the author is most 
able to discourse about the first two. Perhaps in a book for. 
children, this is not.a bad thing, for one of the first sources i. 
of instructed delight in this field should probably be in the. \ 
ingenious solution of a practical problem; it is possible that the . 
pure xsthetic sensation cannot be conveyed” by the, aid of a’ + 
book, and that the child will only reach it, if he reaches it at all,” 
unaided. Anyhow, there is no doubt that he can be helped, ° 
and is here helped, to enjoy all manner of solutions of the 
practical problems involved. But perhaps the book is most 
valuable as a history of civilisation. The changing ideas and 
ideals of a large number of historic periods are shown to the 
child, exemplified and mirrored in only one of civilisation’s . 
activities, and the picture is vivid just perhaps because so many —— 
aspects of life are left out. Mr. Lamprey gives his reader an - 
extremely lively picture of life in lands and places that aaa ae 
interest children—in Egypt, in the Baghdad of Haroun Al 
Raschid, in Ur SE the Chaldees; 0 in aus Beep and i in the = 
tents of nomads. ek 
‘ Where the Sok: is eaveen is in its account of miedetet 
building and its treatment of straight xsthetics. There is not 
a word about the principles of ‘Functionalism” (which can ‘be? 


made very interesting to children), and no Single illustration ofa is 
piéce of modern architectural design. For such a sky-scraper ~ 1 
as the Empire State Building, beautiful asit is,embodiesvery few = 
_of themodern architect’s estheticideas. But thereareanumberof bs be 
small buildings in and around New York which, though less” a % “3 


expressive of modern engineering, are vastly more expressive — 2 Wes 
of modern architecture. And here a word must be said of the © 
illustrations. They are, as they ought to be, very numerous, — 
but unfortunately, in most cases, unworthy both of the bea 5 
of their subject. From the Cathedral at Sienna, to St. Basil’s — 
in Moscow, very scanty justice is done to the subjects.~ The 
spirit of the more fantastic—and therefore more fascinating to a 


definitely on a high level and remains an ‘excellent example | 
of a modern informative book for children. That is to say, it 
carries the reader along, yet it is sensible, sober and simple, 
without a hint of condescension, and, if its lack of. a 
esthetic ane is A Sn it can be most heartily recom-_ 
mended. : 


